





Ox: HoUR of climbing, homeward now, Nepal’s 
afternoon sun scorching us as we ascend from the 
shady depths of the gorge. Steady on those boulders 
there, or you'll stumble knee-deep into the rushing 
stream. 

I see drops glistening on the dark forehead that 
bobs at my shoulder. Her long oiled braids shine 
too, as they swing widely with each determined 
effort of her body to gain the ground above. 

We remember the trek of yesterday, down and 
down it had been. Running, laughing, falling over 
rocks, clumsily sinking into the mire of terraced rice 
fields in our haste, through forest and a thatch- 
roofed village which clung tenaciously to the jutting 
sides of giant crags. Then the arching, slender 
thread of steel, fragile link with other formidable 
rock structures across a thundering chasm of churn- 
ing foam. As we straddled spaces between the planks 
on that swaying thread, the awesome turbulence be- 
neath seemed uncomfortably near. 

But the new believer at my side had seemed un- 
afraid. “For has not Father God promised?” 

I had much to learn. 

Two hours of climbing. Now the sun dips down 
for its daily rendezvous with the western peaks, 
now shepherd boys herd their goats homeward from 
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the steep slopes. Wild, sweet music of a flute echoes 
across purpling hills, tender pathos in its lilting 
cadence. 

Up and up and up, breath coming in painful 
gasps. Is there no piece of level ground? No, not 
one. 

Let’s rest again, just a few minutes, on that stone 
wall over there. Aching limbs recall the busyness 
of the past twenty-four hours. 

There was the leper colony, which we reached 
about midday, and our sudden engulfment in a sea 
of empty, yet pitifully expectant faces. Feet without 
toes, hobbling toward us, hands without fingers, 
joined in the polite Nepali greeting. Misery of suf- 
fering crowding upon us in terrifying variety. Two 
fly-covered babies, shadowy skeletons, outreached to 
us by hollow-eyed mothers, still cherishing hope 
against hope. Crumpled heap of rags in an airless 
corner, half-covering a delirious, fever-racked girl, 
whose week-old infant never ceased crying. Hordes 
of the sightless, sore-covered, disfigured. 

“How old are you grandfather?” 

“Fifty, perhaps,” came the tired answer. We sur- 
mised from the shrivelled form that he was closer 
to sixty. 

“Where were you born, grandfather?” 
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“Here.” 


Here in the government colony for lepers. More 
than fifty years. 

Outside the wall a boisterous drum-beat and blare 
of horns punctuated our medicine dispensing. Lively 
powers of darkness, tangible, their pressure crushing 
and intense. A procession in worship of the gods 
passed by. The new believer paused in her pill 
counting, looked sadly at her people. Such a short 
time ago, she too. 

Three hours of climbing, mellow glow brushing 
tattered mountain edges, darkness smothering vale 
and ridge into obscurity, up and up and up. 

Careful, there, watch that deep gully sheering off 
to the left. Feet bruised, rebelling at every step. 
Throats desert-dry. 

Is there no end to climbing? Let’s rest again, 
just a little while, and drink something. 

Beautiful haven of rest, this Nepali tea shop, 
perched high on a narrow ledge. Corn, freshly 
roasted, plump bananas, warm, sweet tea by oil 
lamp, and new life begins suffusing through our 
bodies. 

We recall the previous evening when nightfall 
halted the dispensing of medicines at the leper col- 
ony. Then, too, we supped tea, on the mud floor 
of a village home, valiantly trying to keep awake 
for the large meal of rice and curry thrust before 
us. That night we shared floor space with a varied 
assortment of family members, friends, animals and 
cooking pots. 

Early morning light found us surrounded by half 
the people in the village, curious and pleading our 
attention. My mosquito net hardly seemed to pro- 
vide a proper dressing screen, but there was no 
alternative. We could only give simple palliative 
measures for physical ills, but we could tell of the 
Great Physician, Healer of Souls. 

I watched, fascinated, those strong, copper faces 
whose gaze never altered, slant-eyed, independent, 
wise in the ways of their mountains. 

“Have you ever heard the name of Jesus? No? 
Listen, big and little brothers; listen, big and little 
sisters, we have come to tell you the Good News.” 

Four hours of climbing, a few pale stars needling 


through the jet carpet, peals of raucous laughter 
resounding from the fireside of a wayside hut, the 
ceaseless trudge of our weary feet. Will they go 
another step? Up and up and up—does this moun. 
tain go on forever? If so, I cannot. 


. to get... our breath... 


Let’s rest... 


back, 


Can we forget the events of the morning, when 
we returned to finish the medical work at the leper 
colony? No, as long as we live, we will always 
remember. 


again. . 


The last syringe was packed away, the last ulcer 
inspected, the last bit of advice given, when a group 
of lepers gathered for us to sing to them. The new 
believer raised her voice in a virile Nepali tune, 
telling clearly the “Old, Old Story.” Her eyes were 
bright, her face, radiant. In firm tones she began 
to explain carefully the meaning of the song, then 
proceeded without fear to give her testimony. 

I stood listening, a choking in my throat, heart 
pounding with the thrill of it. The power of God 
was in that place. It was shattering the darkness 
into a million useless pieces. Captive ones were hear- 
ing of eternal Release, hopeless ones of immortal 
Hope, unloved ones of immeasurable Love. How 
sudden the softening of bitter lines, how eager the 
hunger in dull eyes. Knobby stubs reached for 
books that told more about this Jesus, hoarse voices 
tried to learn the song. Spontaneous questions in- 
terrupted. 

“Tell us more. Teach us. When do you come 
again?” 

Five hours of climbing, up and up and up, flash- 
lights dimming, darkness, strength to talk long gone, 
darkness, difficult even to think, darkness, plod on 

.. on... a little farther... on. 

The mountain top! 

Can it be? We hardly know. Under a tree we 
drop exhausted. Does strength remain for any- 
thing? 

“Loving Father God,” I hear my Nepali sister 
say, “to You there is much thanks.” 

My heart silently affirms, “Ah, Lord God, to Thee 
there is indeed much thanks that Thou hast ever 
allowed me to be Thy missionary. I know now that 
there could be no greater privilege.” END 
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os CurisTIAN CHURCH in Japan has just ended 
its year-long celebration of the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries’ arrival a hundred years ago. Two mis- 
sionaries of the American Episcopal Church were 
transferred to Japan from China in May and July, 
1859, but the first to sail from America were Dr. 
and Mrs, James Curtis Hepburn who reached Japan 
on October 18, 1859. 

Doshisha University’s president once said that 
many individuals and agencies had united to ad- 
vance his nation, “but if one name alone were to be 
singled out, there could be no doubt it would be Dr. 
Hepburn’s.” Dr. Hepburn not only began the first 
public dispensary in Japan and initiated classes for 
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medical students, but compiled the first Japanese- 
English dictionary, invented a system of romanizing 
Japanese sounds (which bears his name and is still 
considered the best today), was chairman of the 
committee responsible for translating the Bible into 
Japanese, and translated many of the Bible books. 

In addition he had Bible classes, helped found a 
Japanese church, taught mathematics and other sub- 
jects to Japanese government students for a time, 
had young Japanese students living in his home, 
occasionally acted as pastor to the non-Episcopal for- 
eign community in Yokohama, and helped in found- 
ing what is now Meiji Gakuin in Tokyo, a school 
with over 2,000 university students in addition to 
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junior and senior high school departments. He was 
its first president, as well as lecturer in physiology 
and hygiene. His final contribution to Japan was 
to compile a dictionary of the Japanese Bible. 

What kind of man was this, capable of such gi- 
gantic output? We are told that he was small, never 
of robust health, very timid by nature. His father 
was a lawyer, his mother the daughter of a Chris- 
tian minister. James had a dread of public speak- 
ing which made him feel unsuited for either of these 
professions, and so he decided to become a physi- 
cian. That he was intellectually brilliant seems evi- 
deni from the fact that when he entered Princeton 
he was the youngest boy in his class, and was grad- 
uated after just over a year there (1832), during 
part of which the college was closed because of a 
cholera epidemic. 

Of that year at Princeton, Hepburn later wrote: 
“T entered the Junior Class half advanced . . . was 
of immature mind, and not fully able to appreciate 
the advantages of a college education . . . was with- 
out ambition, and like the great majority of stu- 
dents, regarded my studies more as prescribed tasks 
to be got through.”! 

He was interested in the “new and comparatively 
unknown study of chemistry,” introduced into the 
college shortly before. Impatient at first over hav- 
ing to spend time on the classics, Hepburn’s attitude 
was changed by an interview with the president, 
who affirmed that even the terms of medical science 
were based on Latin. He later expressed apprecia- 
tion for this solid grounding in classical languages 
when he began his greatest work of translating the 
Bible into Japanese. 

It was during his year at Princeton that Hepburn 
became a Christian. Although brought up in a god- 
ly home, he wrote in later years: “My first serious 
impressions about personal religion were in the win- 
ter of 1831-32 at Princeton. There was a revival 
in the college, and I then began to think seriously 
of my relations to God.” And in another place, “In 
the spring of *32 I awoke to a new life, and was 
born again of the Spirit into the Kingdom of God.’ 

Some Princeton students that year were planning 
to give their lives as foreign missionaries, and they 
had considerable influence on him. But Hepburn 
wrote, “I did not obey the call of the Spirit and 
give myself to Christ until the winter of 1834, while 
attending medical lectures in Philadelphia.” 

After his graduation from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1836, Hepburn began medical practice, 
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and met the one who later became his wife. Find. 
ing her willing to go abroad as a missionary he 
finally made the great decision to apply to the Pres. 
byterian Board. 

It was not an easy decision to make, and he said; 
“T did not at first entertain it with pleasure, but as 
a stern duty. My father strongly opposed the idea, 
and made every effort to turn my mind away from 
it. I myself tried to cast it off, but found no rest 
until I decided to go.”* 

Possibly some of his reluctance resulted from his 
natural difidence over his suitability, as well as 
from the devil’s efforts to prevent the inroads into 
his kingdom that Hepburn was destined to make, 
Some such feeling is revealed in an entry in Hep. 
burn’s diary (1840) written the night before they 
reached Java after 107 days’ voyage in a sailing 
ship: “I long to be on land, and yet I tremble when 
I think of what is before me. The Lord only knows 
whether I shall be a blessing or a curse to the poor 
heathen, whether I shall be a faithful servant or a 
cumberer of the ground. There is something wrong 
with me or I would not feel as I do . . . O that the 
Savior would help me cast my burden on Him.” 

The ship moved on to Singapore, and there the 
Hepburns stayed nearly two years, studying Malay 
and Chinese while waiting to enter China. It is a 
little strange that after giving a great deal of space 
in his journal to their long voyage (during which 
Mrs. Hepburn, the only woman on board the small 
vessel, was confined to her narrow bunk for 91 days 
through the premature arrival of their first child 
who was stillborn), Hepburn gave almost no details 
of their first five years of missionary service. 

After Singapore, where their second child was 
born and. lived only a few hours, they moved to 
Macao for a few months, waiting to get into Amoy, 
which was being opened up to foreigners after the 
so-called Opium War. They finally arrived in Octo- 
ber, 1843, but those were days when the cause of 
malaria was still unknown and many foreigners suc- 
cumbed to it. Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn were both 
stricken and did not recover strength. So they 
finally left, reaching home in March, 1846. The 
only mention of work done was teaching a singing 
class in Singapore, and helping with a dispensary 
in Amoy. Hepburn’s biographer notes, “The Hep- 
burns’ first missionary experience, lasting five years, 
seemed almost a total personal loss, as well as a 
great disappointment.” But Hepburn in later years 
said he regarded it as important training for his 
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main life work. 

Upon returning to the United States, Hepburn 
decided to specialize in eye surgery, and settled 
down in New York City. There he gained fame as 
an oculist as well as for the success of his treatments 
during two cholera epidemics. In spite of his busy 
practice he took an active part in the church and 
sang in the choir. 

The Hepburns spent thirteen years in New York, 
but that period too had its personal sorrows. Three 
sons born there died in a scarlet fever and dysen- 
tery epidemic, and so out of six sons, only the third, 
born in Amoy, was spared to them. 

Meanwhile, in 1853, Commodore Perry with his 
famous “black ships” of the U.S. Navy, in a politely 
worded threat demanded that Japan should open 
her ports to foreign trade. For two and a half cen- 
turies this country had successfully shut herself off 
from contact with the outside world. This drastic 
action resulted from her fear of the predatory inten- 
tions of Portuguese and Spanish priests who had be- 
gun energetic missionary work there in the sixteenth 
century. Japan feared she would suffer a similar 
fate to the Philippines. Thousands of Catholic con- 
verts and missionaries were therefore martyred, and 
from that time the name of Christ had been made 
abhorrent and vile to every Japanese. 

When missionary work at last became possible in 
China, and the Church in America began to awaken 
to her responsibility to take the gospel to the whole 
world, interest naturally turned to the closed, mys- 
terious land of Japan. This interest was shared by 
naval and commercial concerns needing fueling sta- 
tions in the Pacific for their new steam-powered 
vessels, Perry’s chaplain and others wrote home to 
several mission boards pleading with them to send 
missionaries to Japan, and when a treaty was finally 
signed (1858) in which the Japanese gave unwill- 
ing permission for Americans to live in three Treaty 
Ports, the Episcopal, Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches immediately responded to the challenge. 

The Hepburns, whose hearts had still been in the 
mission field while living in the prosperity of New 
York, offered themselves to the Presbyterian Board 
in January, 1859, and on April 24, Dr. Hepburn 
(at the age of 44) and his wife left to begin pio- 
neer work in one of the world’s most difficult and 
apparently dangerous fields—dangerous since it was 
still forbidden to preach the gospel there, and no- 
tices were up in every locality threatening the Japa- 
nese with the death penalty if they believed “the 
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JOHN NEWTON 


Everything is needful that He sends. 
Nothing is needful that He withholds. 


evil sect” of Christianity. Further, there were near- 
ly half a million samurai, a kind of warrior knight 
in Japan, armed with swords they were free to use 
on anyone beneath them in social rank. Many 
samurai were anti-foreign, convinced they would be 
doing their country a service by removing the West- 
ern barbarians. 


The Hepburns reached Shanghai on August 29, 
and were detained there by sickness until the begin- 
ning of October. Finally they landed in Kanagawa, 
a Treaty Port near present-day Yokohama, on Oc- 
tober 18. 


Finding it impossible to obtain a house to live in, 
the Hepburns finally rented a deserted Buddhist 
temple which the Dutch Consul had rejected as a 
stable. They were constantly watched by govern- 
ment spies and could not go out without a guard, 
ostensibly to protect them from nationalistic samu- 
rai. The only servants they could obtain were men 
of the lowest class who were also probably spies. 
However, with a few alterations the temple was 
made into a home shared later by another mission- 
ary family. They had a constant stream of visitors. 
Mrs. Hepburn was given the name of “Mother of the 
U.S. Navy” since she helped many of these young 
men during her long stay in Japan. 


In a letter to his board, Hepburn described the 
temple as “‘a very comfortable dwelling house.” This 
characteristic of contentment and making the best 
of circumstances made the Hepburns good mission- 
aries, enabling them to devote all their energies to 
their work instead of repining for the things they 
could not have. During their first journey to China, 
confined for more than 100 days on a small ship, 
instead of complaints about the monotony (often 
even heard from missionaries today on modern pas- 
senger ships), Dr. Hepburn referred to it as “like 
a continual Sabbath” and sought to take advantage 
of it as such. And Mrs. Hepburn’s attitude was 
similar. 


Later in the voyage when their first child was 
taken, he wrote: “We find prayer to be the only 
means of comfort, and we have never enjoyed it 
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more. The truths of the Bible are more readily 
apprehended . . . We have been taught patience, 
dependence on God, and I trust that faith, hope, 
love and humility have all been made to flourish 
through this affliction. The Lord is undoubtedly an- 
swering many of my prayers for holiness and com- 
munion with Him, but in a way I did not expect.” 


The situation in Japan when Dr. and Mrs. Hep- 
burn arrived demanded not only courage, but pa- 
tience and perseverance as well, and these they seem 
to have possessed to a marked degree. The Board 
showed great wisdom in first sending to Japan mis- 
sionaries who had already had some experience of 
the Orient, and so presumably had learned some- 
thing of patience and were not so apt to offend the 
people. Further, a knowledge of Chinese was almost 
essential, since no dictionary, grammar, or any help 
for learning the Japanese language existed. All edu- 
cated Japanese had been brought up on the Chinese 
classics, and Japan had borrowed Chinese written 
characters for its own language, so these formed a 
useful way of getting some idea of the Japanese 
meaning. The Chinese language was also a medium 
for introducing Christianity to Japan, since one pro- 
vision of the treaty was that Chinese books (which 


included the Bible) might be sold there. 


Dr. Hepburn began medical work as soon as pos- 
sible in another temple. Hundreds of poor, for 
whom no other medical care was available, came to 
him daily—until the government intervened. Later, 
when the Hepburns moved to Yokohama, they 
started again, and also held classes for medical stu- 
dents three afternoons a week. The doctor continued 
this daily dispensary work for 20 years. It was of 
course a great means of breaking down prejudice. 


But he felt the first step was to learn the language. 
It was five months before he could obtain the help 
of a teacher, and even then the man was probably 
a government spy. (He left when the doctor wanted 
to begin translating a Gospel.) Hepburn felt that 
the most important thing was to compile a diction- 
ary, and he did this with painstaking care. Nat- 
urally this did not make very exciting news for the 
churcl. at home, and it was probably in answer to 
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I dare no more fret 
than I dare curse or swear. 


criticism that he wrote the following in a letter to 
the home board: “I am getting on slowly, but | 
hope surely, with the dictionary. Although you 
underestimate it, I feel it is the very best thing I can 
do, just now, for missionary work in this country 
. . . hoping to aid greatly and lessen the labor of 
future missionaries by at least three-fourths of what 
they would have to endure without it . . . I doubt 
if there is a foreigner in Japan, who can now, after 
five years nearly of study, extemporize two consecu. 
tive grammatical and idiomatic sentences in Japa. 
nese without some study. This dictionary . . . will 
be the greatest boon to foreigners, as well as natives, 
for the latter are just as anxious for it as the former, 
I tremble to think of the mighty task I have under. 
taken, but with the help of my Heavenly Father | 
hope to live to finish it, and to Him shall be all the 
glory.”® 

The high standard he set himself is nearly in. 
credible. We are told that he aspired to read the 
entire literature of Japan from the earliest recorded 
times to the contemporary period. He even read 
the cheap storybooks which were the favorites of 
women, and “though repelled with the moral foul. 
ness and vile obscenity of these stories, handled 
them as a farmer spreads manure—for the sake of 
the expected crop. He hoped by the recreating and 
transmuting power of the Holy Spirit to bring out 
of the black mire of the pagan mind the pure white 
lotus flower of Christianity.” Hepburn attempted 
to master all levels of Japanese speech (it is a re- 
spect-language) so that any audience could quickly 
understand Christian truths, and of course his ulti- 
mate purpose was to find the best style of language 
into which to translate the Bible. 

To accomplish such a vast program naturally re- 
quired intense self-discipline, and his workday be- 
gan at 5 a.m. when he arose, lit his fire, and worked 
until breakfast at 7:30. After family worship he 
walked to the dispensary where he spent all morn- 
ing surrounded at times in one room with from 20 
to 75 “foul and repulsive” men and women whom 
he treated with great sympathy and kindness. He 
“made Japan a different place to live in” for many 
of the nearly million beggars and outcasts, Among 
other things, Hepburn introduced the use and man- 
ufacture of soap. The rest of the day until supper 
he spent in language study or sick calls, and after 
the evening meal, reading, letters or conversation 
with guests kept him busy until the 10 p.m. bedtime. 

Such constant application to work caused some 
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foreigners, even missionaries who only knew him 
superficially, to refer to him as “a cold-blooded mis- 
sionary without sentiment,” who just had a “natural 
temperament to work hard.” He himself in later 
life commented: “In judging my own character and 
abilities I may say I am only a plodder, of average 
talents and plain common sense. If remarkable for 
anything it has been for industry and perseverance, 
working steadily on one line and toward one object. 
| have been rather retiring and unsociable and of 
sedentary habit.”? 

That he was not so dry and unsociable as he and 
some others suggested was well known to those who 
were better acquainted with him and had enjoyed 
the hospitality of his home. Certain other casual 
acquaintances took an equally false view in another 
direction, a problem many missionaries have met 
when trying to give their best to foreign visitors. 
Once some officer friends from a ship gave Mrs. 
Hepburn a turkey for her birthday, a very special 
treat, and she saved this to entertain a visiting corre- 
spondent. He wrote home an article for his paper 
about the extravagant lives of the missionaries. Per- 
haps something of this sort led Dr. Hepburn to write 
the following to the secretary of the home board: 

“Even among Christian people at home there is a 
great deal of erroneous judgment about mission- 
aries, There is still a romantic notion that he is a 
more holy, more self-denying and devoted person 
than other Christians, and they fancy him living in 
the humblest kind of home and enduring all manner 
of self-denials and are offended if they hear he is 
living in a comfortable house, has decent clothes, 
can eat three meals a day, and sometimes enjoys 
himself in an evening party with his fellow mission- 
aries or other friends. Why should a missionary be 
judged differently from other Christians? As long 
as he lives within the small salary he receives from 
the Board I hold it is nobody’s business how he lives, 
supposing he is a true servant of Christ . . . I have 
had a long acquaintance with missionaries of vari- 
ous lands, and I can say I know of no truer, more 
earnest, and faithful men, and Christians at home 
may have full confidence in them. They are not per- 
fect, no more than the best class of Christians at 
home .. . My dear friend, I did not intend to touch 
at all on such a subject, but spoke out of the fulness 
of my heart. Why don’t you have confidence in 
your missionaries? When people at home send you 
such letters answer them as you think best. Forgive 
me if | have taken the liberty of an old and long 
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friendship to speak just as I feel.”® 

That Dr. Hepburn could write thus with a clear 
conscience was obvious to all who really knew him. 
When he was finally able to copyright a later edi- 
tion of his dictionary and began to make money out 
of it (instead of the profits going to unscrupulous 
book-sellers who at first charged anything from $12 
to $62 a copy, so great was the demand for it from 
business and professional people), all this was given 
to build a Japanese church in Yokohama, and for 
buildings for what is now the Meiji Gakuin in 
Tokyo. The Japanese are often better judges of 
Westerners’ characters than we are, and all found 
his life exemplary. One says he was “unceasingly 
frugal and patient”; another, “His was one contin- 
ual and unswerving application to his own life and 
conduct of the teachings which he spent the best 
part of his life propagating in my country.” 

Perhaps the following gives the best picture of 
Hepburn: “He left upon many Japanese, some of 
whom are statesmen of high position today, impres- 
sions for good which will never die. He was larger 
than his church, larger than any denomination; he 
belonged to us all. It was not his books that made 
us love him, though these are indispensable; not his 
gift of healing, though we thank him for that; not 
his church or halls, though these be useful; it is the 
large, systematic Christian man that we admired 
and loved.” 

More than natural aptitude for work was prob- 
ably required to keep Hepburn working so hard for 
33 years, in spite of ill health and climatic diff- 
culties, and to enable him to. accomplish so much. 
Perhaps we find the secret of this in an entry in his 
diary the night before sailing on his first missionary 
voyage: “The days of the years of my life are 9491. 
It is now six years since I made a profession of re- 
ligion. If God will reckon with me for every mo- 
ment of time .. . what must my account be! Twenty 
years I loved self wholly, regardless of my obliga- 
tion to God . . . going according to my own lusts, 
and during the six years in which I have professed 
to be a disciple of the Lord how much of my time 
has been misspent.” It appears that from then on he 
was determined to live every moment for the Lord. 

That he was human and occasionally became im- 
patient with the drudgery, particularly with the 
slowness with which the door opened for preaching 
the gospel in Japan, is revealed in a letter written 
six years after his arrival there: “Our work is a 
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NIMYOO SATYVHO 


A FEW DAYS ago a shabby vagrant stumbled into 
acheap hotel in lower Tokyo. With “sumo” finesse 
the traveler was sent skidding out the door. He 
plunged headlong across the pavement. 

Our street-meeting team passed him, a crumpled 
heap in the middle of the street. Glancing down I 
noticed a trickle of blood oozing onto the pavement 
from a cut on his face. Quickly a crowd gathered. 
Solutions were varied and equally heartless, but that 
no one offered a practical helping hand was exas- 
perating. I called an ambulance, appointed a by- 
stander in charge, then left mumbling about the 
inability of the Japanese to help their own people. 

But conscience charged back that I had nicely 
portrayed the role of the by-passing Levite: the 
bustling missionary was equally as culpable as the 
indifferent crowd. At this I turned on my heels, 
tushed back, jammed a tract into his pocket, as- 
sisted him onto a stretcher. Within a few moments 
he was in a hospital, the only place which could 
diagnose his case with authority. 

As we move into our second century of mission- 
ary labor in Japan, let us pause once more beside 
the wounded Japanese soul. Unless we actually 
bring the Japanese people to the inn of divine au- 
thority, in the final analysis our white hood of the 
Good Samaritan may appear a featureless, grey 
cloak of the religious Levite, passing by the side of 
Japanese history. The following verse from the su- 
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perb Manyoshu collection,’ written in 687 A.D. by 
Prince Otsu shortly before his execution, expresses 
precisely the ancient and still lingering plight of the 
Japanese people: 


The Golden Crow lights on the western huts, 
Evening drums beat out the shortness of life, 
There are no inns on the road to the grave, 
Where is the house I go to tonight? 


But the indomitable spirit of the Japanese in his 
quest for such an “inn on the road to the grave” 
has fallen among idolatrous thieves. He is wounded 
by sin, stripped of original righteousness and clear 
knowledge of a Creator, wandering in a torpor of 
idolatry. The first priest, Buddhism, confronts the 
Japanese people in their forlorn condition, but 
passes by on the other side. For the waylaid jour- 
neyman does not really exist. He has no wounds— 
they are illusory. Take him to an inn? There is 
none. The “clear-eye” (akirame) perceives but one 
solution: resignation. Ah yes, Buddhism passes him 
by, but our evangelical mission is leading the Jap- 
anese away from the grave to Calvary and Resur- 
rection hope. 


The Levite possessed the truth of God’s Word, 
yet the wounded man was left unaided. Could it be 
with all our bustling evangelism in Japan, we are 
still by-passing the basic needs of the Japanese soul? 
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Is he still crying out, “There is no inn on the road 
to the grave”? God’s provision for the Japanese 
soul is the living, evangelical Japanese Church, wit- 
nessing to the truth of His justifying grace. 

But to restore the Japanese soul to full health 
and spiritual vitality, the Church must lead him to 
the inn of divine authority along two avenues: au- 
thority in the evangelical message, and authority 
in the evangelical mission. 


AUTHORITY IN THE MESSAGE 


Priest Nishikawa of the Nichiren Sect divulged 
their system a few months ago, when he hinged 
Buddhism on two pinions, mayoi (illusion) and 
hoben (convenience). Because man is wandering in 
confusion, and knows nothing absolutely, all con- 
cepts of reality are suppositions. The existence of a 
human soul, personality, a Creator God, life, death, 
heaven, hell, are mere convenient (hoben) concepts 
arising from the illusions (mayoi) of life. From the 
Sotaba Komachi “No” play by Kiyotsugu (14th 
century) come the perplexing words: 

What we call evil is also good? 

Illusion is salvation. 

Thus to lead the Japanese soul in his desperate 
plight, there must be absolute authority in our mes- 
sage. We missionaries who are evangelical in be- 
lief are committed to the premise that “God hath 
spoken.” When God spoke, He did so by authori- 
tative revelation in the Bible. That is why evan- 
gelical missions so heartily endorsed the Japan Prot- 
estant Centennial movement. But now that the Octo- 
ber meetings are history and the entire Japanese 
Church has once more been enthralled by the ma- 
jestic dignity of God’s Holy Word, a practical prob- 
lem remains. The ailing Japanese soul must be as 
confused as ever to hear us proclaim the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration of the originals while holding 
out to the clutching hand a version that has been 
shorn of its authority by the translators. 

The writer has repeatedly attempted to bring 
audiences under conviction through quotations from 
the Kogotai but failed almost every time. But when 
the Bungotai is quoted, a note of authority startles 
the audience. The modern Japan missionary is on 
the horns of a dilemma: he must either speak with 
authority in the archaic terms of the Bungotai or 
declare with uncertainty God’s revelation in the 
understandable Kogotai. We sincerely hope the 
Japan Bible Society will wholeheartedly restudy this 
problem of authority in the Kogotai. 


AUTHORITY IN THE MISSION 

Let us assume that the Japan Bible Society does 
in the near future present us with a more authori- 
tative version of the Bible. The problem of author. 
ity is only half solved. For now the Japan evan. 
gelist bends down to pour these words into the 
wounded Japanese soul. However, unless his saving 
mission is carried out with equal assuring purpose 
and direction, the befuddled patient will beg off the 
ride to the “inn” rather than go by a maze of 
twisted paths, on a timid donkey, led by a confused 
host. 

A new era is dawning on the Japan mission front. 
The post-war type of slap-dash evangelism has come 
to an abrupt end. Mission groups are slowly build. 
ing up flocks and chains of churches in recognized 
spheres of labor. The historic Strategy Conference 
in Tokyo, last October 12, 13 brought 120 mission. 
aries together. Delegates from 35 missions met to 
grapple with the unreached prefectures of Akita, 
Iwate, Toyama, Fukui, Nara, Nagasaki, Saga and 
Oita. The conference theme, “Covering Japan in 
our Generation with a Permanent Gospel Witness,” 
indicates that we in Japan are not satisfied with 
seed-scattering alone, but are driving toward church 
planting in every city and town. 

But now into this slow-plodding scene a burst of 
enthusiasm comes from across the Pacific: “An out- 
standing evangelist is coming; all expenses will be 
paid!” We praise God for this constant surge of 
prayer-backed evangelical zeal for the Japanese na- 
tion. By such striking impetus, many thousands who 
never come to our churches, great strata of society 
who disdain our lowly tents and shabby rented halls, 
come to grips with their spiritual bankruptcy for 
the first time. But in a non-Christian society where 
pagan cults are numbered by the thousands, where 
barkers of new religions stand on every corner woo- 
ing and waving the stumbling Japanese aside, the 
issue of authority is more critical than that of tem- 
porary impact. We could boldly ask the Christian 
public at home to make doubly sure their sacrifices 
for Japan square with some of the following criteria 
for authoritative evangelism. 


NATIONAL EVANGELISM MUST BE ENCOURAGED 

The missionary of perspective will always attempt 
evangelism via ways and means that the Japanese 
can reduplicate in his own situation. The enigma 
of Japan is that some of the most obscure, under- 
supplied, unheralded, poor missions have produced 
some of Japan’s greatest living evangelists. Why? 
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Because Christians who gathered at their centers 
jearned from the start the painful lesson that the 
burden for Japan evangelism rested squarely on 
their shoulders alone. Unless the Japanese Church 
is shown how to evangelize inexpensively she will be 
forever discouraged from the attempt. 

A little group of Japanese and missionaries have 
just completed a two-weeks’ tent campaign in an 
attempt to open up a city of 50,000 for church 
planting. It was galling indeed for them at the out- 
set of the campaign to have almost no finances for 
the undertaking. Even the Japanese remarked how 
foolish it was to begin on a shoestring. But night 
after night their simple parade through winding 
streets with broken drum, paper lanterns, singing 
tract distributors literally thrust the sleeping towns- 
people out of their beds into the tent. At the close 
of the campaign one missionary overheard the Jap- 
anese workers discussing their own plans for re- 
peated campaigns this spring. It is an open question 
as to whether lavishing tremendous sums of Amer- 
ican money in one concerted campaign in Japan 
encourages or rather discourages future evangelism 
on the national level. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES MUST BE SHARPENED 


In their endeavor to have the maximum impact 
with the Christian message in Japan, these overseas 
visitors often spread themselves over all man-made 
boundaries to gain the greatest cooperation. This 
is understandable. But what they overlook is that 
the circle hemming in the evangelical associations is 
a distinctive doctrinal circle of highest import for 
preserving the Christian message. We want these 
men from overseas to realize that we are in a des- 
perate struggle against paganism. 

The Japanese evangelical church has pressed for- 
ward under staggering odds to maintain a pure gos- 
pel witness in syncretist Japan. Syncretism (the 
merging of different or opposed religious principles 
or systems) is the death-knell to Christianity in the 
Orient. The Japanese often confess they can detect 
little difference between Buddhism and Roman 
Christianity. Latin chants, idols, veneration of the 
dead have destroyed the uniqueness of the Roman 
message. We have a distinct message. There is only 
one God, only one Savior, only one way of salva- 
tion, only one Book of authority. It is significant 
that when the Apostle Paul requested Roman assist- 
ance for pioneer evangelism in Spain, his advance 
notice was not an encyclical asking for broad coop- 
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eration nor of promises of assistance from the An- 
tioch church; he dispatched a doctrinal treatise, the 
Book of Romans. 

But now in Japan to invite without any qualms 
the cooperation of church groups and pastors who 
by their writings and practice break down the mid- 
dle wall of partition between Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity is crippling to Japan evangelism. “If the 
foundations be destroyed, what can the righteous 
do?” 

With all the stirring reports that flow back to the 
homeland from these nation-rocking campaigns, the 
shocking facts are that there are still pitifully few 
Christian marriages, baptisms or funerals every 
year. The crises of life reveal how much gospel the 
Japanese soul has actually received. If in these 
crises he throws off the kimono of Christianity and 
clutches the old rags of paganism, he testifies that 
he was never brought to the inn of distinctive Chris- 
tian authority in the first place. 

If American Christians who are sacrificing to 
send the gospel to Japan are content to have a non- 
distinctive Christianity prevail, if they are content 
to see the “unequal yoke” decimate our churches, 
if they are content to allow the Christian testimony 
to Resurrection be smothered in chants, bowing at 
the departed, offering food before the casket of the 
deceased; if, in a word, they are content to see a 
paganized Christianity prevail in Japan, let them 
continue to send over evangelists who do not see the 
issues, but only desire cooperation of the broadest 
sort. 


SPIRITUAL NEED MUST BE SATISFIED 


Actually the entire philosophy of mass crusades 
must be honestly challenged by the modern mission- 
ary. For if history and experience have taught any- 
thing it is this: precious souls are won one by one, 
after long periods of fellowship and counseling. In 
a land that is too little for too many, where the 
lonely soul is greeted on every hand with crowds 
and queue lines and mass advertising, where every 
public facility is deluged in a torrent of black hair 
and yellow faces, it is no wonder that the Japanese 
have become inured to herd handling. Uchimura 
expresses it: 

“Large farm system of soul culture, this; steam 
plowing, broadcast sowing, harrowing and harvest- 
ing by machines and horses, instead of the care be- 
stowed upon each individual plant as practiced on 
his tiny farm by the Japanese gardener.” 





In our preaching we must continually emphasize 
that Jesus did not treat people “as one big bundle 
of wheat” (a Japanese expression). The “quick de- 
cision” type of philosophy is foreign to Japanese 
culture and thinking. We drive for a decision, of 
course, but the making of that decision may require 
months and years. 

Under the bright kimono of gentility, politeness 
and ready acceptance of everything, is the old gar- 
ment of a soul struggling in the darkness of tradi- 
tion for some glimmer of authority on eternal 
matters. 

Another problem is that the confused Japanese 
seeker is drawn into the vortex of wonderland fan- 
tasy by lavish campaigns. He is awestruck by the 
plush carpets, the split-second timing, the superb 
singing, the bigness of it all. He stands viewing 
Canaan from the lofty peaks of an American Pisgah, 
until the curtain drops. Then he returns to the dis- 
mal meeting place of his local assembly. There’s 
no organ, the singing is like a funeral dirge, the 
preaching is long, a cold wind whistles through the 
paper doors. There must be something wrong. He 
didn’t anticipate this. More than that, faithful 
country pastors, struggling for their support, poor 
believers scraping every barrel to get the long- 
awaited church erected, must sense some frustration 
to behold a Niagara of finance plunge before them 
in one awe-inspiring moment. 


JAPANESE EVANGELISTS MUST NOT BE ECLIPSED 


Having said this, it may appear incongruous for 
us to be now actively encouraging city-wide evan- 
gelism across the nation. At the 1959 Karuizawa 
Conference, Evangelist Honda was invited to lay his 
burden for coming crusades before the missionary 
body. He was welcomed by all present and his mes- 
sage gripped our hearts. We are only insisting here 
that mass evangelism must not deflect us from our 
basic church planting goals. 

And we further believe that the most effective use 
of foreign funds in this field is the encouragement 
of qualified Japanese evangelists. A message easily 
understood by the Western mind does not guarantee 
its apprehension by the Oriental. The concepts of 
God, sin, justification, grace—familiar to the West- 
ern mind—when poured into the Japanese language 
become distorted by the old mold of Buddhistic 
thinking. Only patient divesting of false notions can 
make the Biblical message incisive. 

Who can better define Biblical terms than Japa- 


nese evangelists who themselves found Christ within 
a Buddhist milieu? In large campaigns, perhaps 
only 40 minutes are available for directly pouring 
the gospel oil into the troubled soul through preach. 
ing. But that time is reduced to 20 minutes when 
an interpreter is used. Moses’ words still prevail in 
modern missions: “A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you of your brethren—him shall 
ye hear.” 

To summarize, nation-wide evangelism in Japan 
must be guided by two principles: 

(1) We believe the most effective instruments for 
carrying the gospel to the Japanese people are the 
national evangelists themselves. 

(2) We wish to commend the ministry of those 
Japanese evangelists who are of one heart and soul 
with Biblical doctrine. 


CONCLUSION 


All the arguments above can be collapsed into the 
words, “All authority is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth.” All authority in spiritual matters 
ultimately resides in Christ alone, and “He gives 
the Holy Spirit to those who obey Him.” 

We missionaries in Japan sense, more than any- 
one else, our helplessness to deliver Japanese souls 
to the inn of divine authority without loving assist- 
ance from overseas. And the moment we single out 
one method as sound, the Holy Spirit confounds us 
by using men and methods less esteemed. How un- 
searchable are His judgments and His ways past 
finding out. 

We have seen men by interpreters deliver the 
most obstinate Japanese—with whom we have been 
powerless. We evangelical missionaries are not en- 
tirely united on the above matters; perhaps many 
of my brethren will take sharp exception with me. 
But do understand us. We stand united on one 
thing: We love Japan, and her lost condition is 
upon our shoulders as a crushing weight. We want 
her delivered to the inn of divine authority. We are 
simply probing here for the right use of foreign 
assistance in the high calling we have received from 
the Lord for the Japanese nation. END 


FOOTNOTES 

1Keene, Donald, editor, Anthology of Japanese Literature 
(Charles Tuttle and Co., Tokyo), 1958, p. 21. 

2/bid., p. 267. 

3Uchimura, K., Early Writings, p. 121. 
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was it really God? 


ERIC S. HORN 


W. CERTAINLY had a wonderful time on fur- 
lough!” Missionary A has just returned from Amer- 
ica and is speaking to a colleague on his station in 
Africa. 

“When our boat docked, friends were there to 
meet us, and what do you think? They had a prac- 
tically new car waiting for us to use while we were 
home! It was roomy enough to take the children, 
and our baggage too. So much easier than having 
to travel by train! 

“We really hadn’t known ahead of time just where 
we'd be living, since we didn’t have a place of our 
own. But those wonderful folks at church had 
thought of that too, and fixed up a furnished apart- 
ment for us to live in rent free and have a taste 
of family life. You know that the children had been 
away at the school for missionaries’ children most 
of the time we were on the field. 

“And the welcome home meeting at the church! 
It seemed like everyone turned out to greet us, and 
they even thought of our clothing needs and took 
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up a special offering for our personal expenses right 
there. 

“The car was especially useful when we started 
our deputation work, with films, projector, litera- 
ture and other equipment to carry around to the 
meetings. And then, quite awhile before we had 
really begun to prepare for our return to the field, 
they began asking us about our outfit, what we 
needed for our work out here. They felt that if they 
at home had all the up-to-date things, it was only 
right for us to have them too. 

“So they insisted that we give them copies of the 
outfit list, and they got together to see that every 
single thing was supplied, even a kerosene refrig- 
erator. Oh, and a tape recorder too, so that after 
we got back to the field, we could send home real 
live stories of the work and have them played to the 
church. Freight costs? Well, they were rather 
heavy, but you can be sure they saw to that too— 
no halfway measures with those folks at home. 

“They knew too that without transport of some 
kind, it’s hard to get around out here and reach all 
the outlying villages, so they even arranged (one 
of them was in the automobile business) to get us 
this Land Rover and to pay the cost of shipping it 
to the field. We’ve just driven up from the Coast 
in it, and we'll be able to make lots of trips here 
in the district. We'll be able to take the African 
evangelists out with us to new areas too. 

“And as if that wasn’t enough, they promised, in 
faith, to take on the full support of both of us, and 
the children too, during this term on the field. 
Hasn’t the Lord been good to us!” 

Remembering the Scripture which says, “Rejoice 
with them that rejoice,” Missionary B said he was 
very glad, and it certainly was a wonderful story 
that Missionary A had to tell. But in his secret 
heart, he was thinking back to how things had been 
during his own furlough in England two years be- 
fore. He couldn’t help being a little troubled. “The 
Lord,” Missionary A had said. But Missionary B 
wondered, Could it be? Was he all wrong in his 

thinking? Had he failed in faith or life? Should 
he say anything, or would it be better to remain 
silent? 

But he felt that he should speak up, and so sum- 
moning all his courage, he said a bit hesitantly, and 
with some awkward pauses. “You were pretty tired 
when you went home, and I’m glad those folks gave 
you such a grand time in every way. I guess per- 
haps I’m from a different background. I’m sure the 
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folks at the little church where I belong do have a 
real interest in me, and in the work out here, and 
they do stand behind me in earnest prayer. 

“I remember that when I got home, they were 
keen to hear all about the work, and invited me to 
their homes, and we often prayed together about 
the problems on the field. But .. . I hardly like to 
say it... but if you could have seen those homes 
and the way those folks live, many of them with 
only their pensions to live on, well, you would 
appreciate that they just couldn’t do all those won. 
derful things that the folk at your church did for 
you. And where I come from, it’s like that in many 
places. Lots of people, even in the world, as we say, 
don’t have a car, or a refrigerator, or a T.V. And 
even the tithe of a Christian’s wages looks rather 
small. 

“You see, I couldn’t talk to them about full sup. 
port and transport and big outfit needs. Why, even 
for living quarters when we were home, we just 
squeezed in with my folks. Mind you, they were 
glad to have us, and they shared freely with us what 
they had. But, well, it would have been nice to 
have had a little while on our own, for no matter 
how kind one’s folks are, the roof wasn’t made yet 
that was big enough for two families to live satis. 
factorily together under. 

“And I wondered, as I heard of others who 
seemed to get so much, was I lacking in faith? 
Perhaps I wasn’t even right with the Lord. Didn't 
the Bible say that if we seek first the kingdom of 
God, all these things shall be added unto us? So] 
sought the Lord much in prayer, and searched my 
heart for any wicked way, that I might not hinder 
His working. And He did give me peace about it 
all, even though I didn’t get all the things that you 
received, and at one time it even looked as if we 
might never get the money for our fares back to the 
field. 

“You said, “The Lord . . . wasn’t the Lord good 
to us,’ and you could point to the practical, hard 
cash evidence all along the way. What you said 
sounded something like the old Jewish times: You 
‘obeyed the Lord your God,’ and He ‘blessed you 
in basket and store.’ 

“Yes, I’ve thought long and seriously about these 
things, and if you’re right, then the Lord is very 
different in my homeland from what you claim He 
is in yours. In my country scarcely one missionary 
in a hundred is helped in the ways you have been. 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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A. Tony de B. Wilmot 


I. Is NOT EASY for a missionary to work in an area 
where Christ is not honored by the other members 
of his race who are in the vicinity. Yet before 
World War II few Christians went abroad in any 
capacity other than as missionaries. 

Missionary societies still need their full quota of 
our best 1vcF graduates, It would be an unhappy 
thing if the pendulum swung too far and young 
Christians’ ears were deaf to the call to service of 
this kind. But alongside them, as part of the team 
(not merely as the second team), must go those in 
government, commerce, professions and all branches 
of secular life who will learn to live in the world 
without becoming worldly and to demonstrate the 
power of the gospel and the wisdom and grace of 
God in the sight of the millions who never go near 
a mission station. 

The missionary has demonstrable advantages and 
opportunities. Within the disciplines and policies 
of his mission he can plan his approach to the spir- 
itual needs of the people. He can make a program 
of preaching and teaching. He can give time to the 
needs of individuals. And if the hand of God is 
upon him, what a rich harvest he will reap. 

The advantages and opportunities, however, are 
not all on one side. A forestry officer once wrote 
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that when he preached in an African capital he 
made the newspaper headlines. To preach was 
something quite unusual at that time for a British 
government official, and people went to church out 
of curiosity and came away blessed. Though it is 
no longer such a novelty, there is still a special 
appeal in the words of a man who is not, as many 
put it, “paid to preach.” Moreover his preaching 
ought to reflect his more intimate knowledge of the 
problems facing a Christian or someone else whose 
daily life is lived in secular surroundings. 

Other advantages include, in some countries, 
greater ease of immigration (missionaries are pro- 
hibited immigrants in some parts of the world) ; 
avoidance of religious labels and the criticisms (per- 
haps misconceptions) attached to them; entree into 
circles not often open to missionaries; the mental 
disciplines of a secular job; and the opportunity to 
influence policy along lines conducive to freedom 
of Christian testimony and improvement of moral 
standards. Christian enterprises often need the help 
of businessmen, lawyers, accountants and others, 
and much practical help can be given to the mis- 
sionary by Christians in secular life where prox- 
imity of location makes this possible. This is in 
addition to the direct spiritual contribution which 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


Tue next IVCF-FMF-NCF International Mission- 
ary Convention will be held at U. of Illinois, 
December 27-31. 1961 (instead of 1960). Reason 
for the change from triennial scheduling: failure 
to locate a campus with a large enough auditori- 
um for the convention until 1961, when U. of I. 
will have completed its new assembly hall. 


the Christian can make by his daily witness in a 
secular post. 


One important consideration ought to weigh heav- 
ily upon those who desire prayerfully to find God’s 
will for their lives. In many parts of the world to- 
day the days of Europeans are probably numbered. 
The clamant need is for Christian leaders among 
local people. Many secular posts give outstanding 
opportunities for getting alongside the educated 
classes, the leaders or future leaders of young na- 
tions. 


A number of Christians in secular positions have 
found it possible, and fruitful, to devote their ener- 
gies to work among educated nationals. The great- 
est need in many areas overseas is for evangelistic 
and teaching ministries among university under- 
graduates and pupils in secondary schools. Much of 
God’s work is spoiled because converts do not have 
the opportunity of sound doctrinal grounding. Much 
that goes by the name Christian is associated with 
looseness of thought and even moral laxity. 

These strategic needs present a tremendous chal- 
lenge to those who will go overseas for God in uni- 
versity or school teaching posts, in technical, admin- 
istrative, business or professional positions. The 
challenge and opportunities ought to be faced in 
light of what God is graciously doing through such 
men and women today, and in light of what re- 
mains to be done. 

Yet those who are moved by the challenge, need 
and opportunities must seriously consider the diffi- 
culties. I must speak with some restraint here, for 
we all tend to magnify the difficulties of our own 
surroundings and to envy the other man’s lot. Mis- 
sionaries have difficulties too. Sincere, godly Chris- 
tians have left missionary work for secular work 
because of apparently insuperable difficulties of con- 
science. I have discussed such personal problems 
with young missionaries. But missionaries who es- 
cape into secular posts and secular Christians who 
escape into missionary posts in most cases act with- 
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out full appreciation of the difficulties into whi¢h 
they are putting themselves. The other side of 
fence always looks more attractive until you 
there. 

The Christian in a secular post must honor Go 
above all by giving his best to the work for which 
he is paid. He must bring to his secular task thé 
highest qualities he possesses, with a wisdom ar 
devotion peculiar to men of God. The nature of hi 
job may in some cases make it practically impossi 
ble to plan in advance any regular commitments tg 
assist in organized Christian activities—to preach, 
lead meetings or take part in services. The world’s: 
standards of morality may be pressed upon him and 
in isolation from other Christians, baffled and per 
plexed by the sometimes seeming pointlessness of} 
the career he thought God had led him to adopt® 
tempted to the limit of his endurance, he is without 
hope if he is not firmly anchored in Christ, or if 
his personal prayer life and feeding on God’s Word 
should begin to lose their vitality. 

In areas where there are mixed races (and this) 
is wherever the Christian goes abroad), he may find 
that the kind of relationship he is expected to main’ 
tain with fellow workers in government or com 
merce may create not only personal problems in the 
sphere of social conformity, but also difficulties in 
his relationship with the local people. Such di 
culties are turned into advantages by being over: 
come, but they are difficulties nonetheless. More: 
over, the secular employee’s placement is dictated 
by the interests of his employers. This may appeat: 
to be totally divergent from the needs of the strate 
gic missionary situation. But many have testified: 
that God is sovereign and overrules in all such mat 
ters, though He sometimes moves in a mystery 
way. 

Some of these thoughts, which have necessa 
been expressed in a very general way, may help 
some reader who is faced with the choice of a mi 
sionary or secular career. But it would be wrong 
leave him with the impression that this is the most! 
crucial choice. Even for Christians the most crucial 
choice — throughout life — is the choice of fait 
Men and women whose allegiance is not wholly 
God, though they join the best missionary society) 
will spin out an unsatisfactory career on the missi€ 
field. Though they may avoid the dangers of 
secular career they cannot expect the rewards 


a life lived for God. 


(Continued on page 25, column 1) 
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TREN D of thought 


Daily Progress (Charlottesville, Virginia) Students in an American his- 
tory class at U. of Virginia were assigned the selection of the 10 greatest 
men in history--greatness to be measured by the extent to which each man's 
contribution to society had revolutionized a way of life. Results: Jesus 
Christ (named by 28 of the 53 students); Albert Einstein (27); Karl Marx 
(25); Martin Luther (18); Isaac Newton (17); Thomas Jefferson (16); Charles 
Darwin (15); Adolph Hitler (13); Aristotle and Plato (12 each). 


Chicago Maroon (U. of Chicago) I am in my third year here and I have not 
yet met any University "bohemians" who are really serious artists, although 
I once mingled in the bar crowd. It seems to me now that they are using 
their "bohemianism" or "nonconformity" as an excuse for licentious behavior, 
though of course to them such behavior is part of the never-ending quest for 
the "good life." And it also would appear that these "bohemians" are more 
conformist than many normal middle-class people I know, They conform to 
their "nonconformity." They have their special jargon...a rigid style and 
color for dress (the key here is to look sick--or "aesthetic") and their 
long-passe gods whom they think they have just discovered. The "bohemians" 
are taking an ultra-reactionary point of view by clinging so steadfastly to 
tradition, It's high time they grew up. They enter the University and, 
carried away by their new-found freedom, abuse all the liberties by doing 
the very things it was assumed they were mature enough not to do...I suspect 
that the real artists are those who don't need to flaunt their talent with 
an armor of "artiness".,.,.The true nonconformists on this campus are the stu- 
dents with enough courage of their convictions not to succumb to the conformity 
of the "arty." --Letter to the Editor. 


The Straightaway (U. of Rochester, N.Y.) In choosing a career we are 

prone to think we will do either secular work or church work. Herein lies 

a fallacy in our thinking which is causing rank disobedience among Christians 
today. We are faced with a prevailing tendency for Christians to feel that 
"we will do a good job in our secular occupation and thus contribute to so- 
ciety and to the testimony of the church."/ The Christian who holds this 

view is far afield from the impact of our Lord's teaching. Definitionally 

the Church is first for all Christians. (One can almost hear the shocked 
Voices of alarm exclaiming, "No! The Lord is first!" Yes, the Lord is first. 
But the sure test of his "firstness" will be our attitude toward His Body and 
its completion, If you're not sure this is so, search the Scriptures and find 
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out.) We are not working "to do a good job and thus contribute to the tes. 
timony of the Church." We are working directly in and for the upbuilding 
and strengthening of the Church, and we do this in and through whatever oc. 
cupation the Lord specifies. The Church is first, not the occupation./ If 
a man is going to follow Jesus Christ, he is going to have to allow the cut 
ting away of the conceptions and attitudes that belong to this world and 
which unfortunately have permeated most Christian circles. "Here am I," says 
the Lord. "Follow me"--now! --From an article by Hank Carlson, 


Saturday Review Most people supposed...that they were raising an ulti- 
mate question when they debated Communism vs, liberal democracy as it exists 
in the United States. Yet, however important certain differences between the 
two systems may be and however preferable one may be to the other, the fact 
remains that the kinds of Good Life which each promises have a great deal in 
common. Both accept power, wealth and the standard of living as the chief 
tangible evidences of success or failure, and both accept much the same theo. 
ries of human nature (the chief difference lying in the greater clarity and 
rigidity with which the Communists formulate them). Both tend, that is to 
say, to assume that man is the product of society, that his nature and his 
condition can both be improved only through the improvement of social con- 
ditions, and that, given material welfare, men will inevitably become more 
intelligent, more moral and more cultured. The dispute between them tends 
to become merely a dispute over the question of which system is most likely 
to produce the kind of society both aim at./ If you believe that there is 
something more than mere sentimentality in the charge that American life 
(indeed, the life in all "developed" countries) is materialistic, conformist 
and increasingly barbaric in its indifference to any culture except that of 
TV, the movies and jazz; if you believe that all the money spent on schools 
has not provided a good education and that juvenile delinquency is by no 
means confined to "the underprivileged"; if you believe all that, then you 
can hardly avoid asking, not only whether democracy or Communism will in the 
end be most successful in providing a high standard of living for all, but 
also whether the pursuit of a high standard of living is actually the chief 
end of man. Even if it is a sine qua non of the Good Life it may not be the 
one thing necessary.../ As for that campaign against prudery and puritanism 
of which many of us still living remember the earliest beginnings, it was by 
the end of the Fifties so completely triumphant that the most recent work of 
our most talented playwright had a castration as its climax and one of our 
best-selling novels concerned the reciprocal seductions of an experienced 
satyr and a sub-adolescent nymphomaniac, Thanks to the latter work "nymphet" 
became, along with "Sputnik" and "beatnik," the most significant addition to 
the vocabulary, and only a few noted that the Russian derivation of the two 
last might signal a shift of the center of cultural gravity from the West to 
the East. --Joseph Wood Krutch, "Reflections on the Fifties." 


--by the Editor 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Misplaced Pity A missionary home on furlough was talking 
with a woman who was trying to express her pity for the missionary by saying, 
"When I think of you poor missionaries, I feel guilty about all the conveni- 
ences and luxuries we have here at home."/ The missionary was quick to reply, 
"Don't apologize. You need them to make up for the joy you miss in not see- 
ing men and women won to Christ on the mission field." --Stella Ratzloff in 
The Alliance Witness. 


Instruments for His Use The Conservatory of Music of Ober- 
lin College, Ohio, sends its entire junior class each year to study at the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg, Austria. To make the most of their time abroad, five 
members of this class (two men and three women) have formed a Christian Var- 
sity Ensemble that will present concerts and provide special music in Euro- 
pean churches, schools, summer camps and refugee settlements. The plan is 
to work with existing churches and missionary organizations in a presentation 
of high-quality sacred and secular music along with the gospel message. Dur- 
ing their free periods, totaling about eight weeks, they expect to travel 
through as much of the continent as possible, singing and playing as "instrv- 
ments for His use." Even before they left the States last fall, they had re- 
ceived enthusiastic invitations from a wide variety of groups in Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany and Switzerland. 


No Television Dr. Albert Hertzog, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs in the Union of South Africa, coritinues to forbid the entry of 
television into his country. And the chairman of the Afrikaanse Kulturraad 
has stated that his council "believes that the longer this monstrosity is 
kept out of our fatherland, the better...Although television could benefit 
commerce and industry, it can place the spiritual needs of the nation in 


danger." --As reported in Missionary News Service. 


High Cost of Funerals In 1945 the average cost of a funeral 
in the United States was $05, and the death rate 1,1 per cent of the popula- 
tion, A Mennonite writer at that time pointed out that the money spent by 
Mennonites on funerals would total $891,000 annually, which was "more than the 
total annual cost of operating all of our Mennonite colleges, more than our 
total relief program." In a follow-up article, a Mennonite pastor points out 
that the average cost of a funeral today is nearing $700, and comments, "When 
we spend more burying dead bodies than we do spreading the gospel to living 
Souls, isn't it time we sit up and take notice?" --Rev. Lamont Woelk in The 
Mennonite. 
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As Now, So Then Show me the student or young Christian 
who is indulgent of self and whim when it comes to time and energy, and who 
titilates the passions with things that merely amuse but do not contribute 
in a positive way to an informed rich life in Christ, and you will show me 
a man who will never make a missionary. An indulgence now often becomes an 
obsession later on. As now, so then. Show me a young man who does not fait 
fully co his best for his employer, or the student who consistently chooses | 
the easy option and is content with C's when actually he could do better, anj 
I will prophesy that neither will excel in any calling that is exacting, leag 
of all as a missionary. --K. 5. Roundhill in The Reaper, 


Buddhism in our Newest State The recent granting of state 
hood to Hawaii calls attention to a significant Buddhist element in our poppy 
lation. According to some statistics, Hawaii's population was at one time 
95 per cent Christian. Today the largest single religious group in Hawaii 
is the Buddhists, with 160,000 devotees in a total population of 60,000, 
This gain for the Buddhists is due not to immigration alone but also to a 
vigorous missionary activity by Buddhist priests and teachers in the islands, 
On the mainland of North America there are already more than 100 Buddhist 
priests of the liberal (Mahayanist) sects. --Edmund Perry in SVM Newsletter, 
publication of the Student Volunteer Movement. 


Channel to Muslims God has kept open at least one channel 
of approach to the Muslim, Being totally unaware of the existence of the 
Holy Spirit, the Muslim will read a written message in quietness, not on the 
defensive, all unconscious that the Spirit can and does convict as he reads, 
Almost every known (Muslim) convert was first arrested through the reading 
of the written word. --From a paper by Warren Webster, "Why Do So Few Mus- 
lims Become Christians?" Webster is a missionary to Pakistan, 


Challenge from Korea Come with me to a church I visited 
not long ago. Winter is coming. Already the temperature has been below 
freezing, and only in the middle of the day can you feel warmth from the su, 
This church had no floor, no windows, no door, no roof, no fine furnishings- 
nothing except a dirt floor, bare concrete-block walls, pieces of board for 
pews; yet the people were rejoicing. They sang with joy and gladness. There 
was no self-pity here...I gave a message that I believed God had chosen for 
me to speak, a message about Christ. The people listened attentively. Ther 
was no squirming or lack of interest. Then, as the service was concluded, 
the people thanked me heartily for coming to their church.../ 
ing, praying, giving, and gradually they will finish their church. 
no plea for funds. They asked nothing of me except that I come back and 
visit them again. This is the kind of faithfulness to Christ that makes ou 
job as missionaries so rewarding. --Everett N. Hunt, Jr., missionary to Kore 


in The Missionary Standard. 
--by Lois S, Thiessél 
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cumstances, (3) Notice, as you study this Gospel, that some things are 


just between you and God, and some are to be shared’ with those around 
(4) If this is the standard of Christ (v. 48), how can you ever hope 
Read I Corinthians 1:30, 31. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24 


MATTHEW 6:7-18 (1) How important are terminology, phrasing and wordi- 


you. 


to meet it? 


ness in prayer? (2) What does Christ’s example of prayer reveal about 
its purpose? (3) Go through the prayer. What attitude is revealed toward 
the Father, His kingdom, His will? List the things for which we are de- 
pendent upon Him. What admission is in vv. 12, 13? (4) How seriously 
do you take wv. 16-18? (5) Pray this prayer today. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 25 

MATTHEW 6:19-34 (1) Implicit in this portion of the sermon is the fact 


(2) What 


What is your treasure? Do the 


that there will be Christians with plenty and those in need. 
advice is given to those with treasures? 
desires of your heart reveal anything about this? (3) What advice is given 
to those with need (vv. 25-33)? What things have made you anxious this 
past week? Reread v. 33. (4) This does not apply only to food and cloth- 
ing. Do you ever spend so much time worrying about tomorrow’s meeting, 
next year’s job, a future partner that you cannot live today fully? Steps 
taken today, in large measure, determine tomorrow. Commit the things 


that make you anxious to the Lord now. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26 
MATTHEW 7:1-12 (1) Cp. 7:1, 2 with vv. 15-20 and see John 7:24. Con- 
sidering all Christ’s teaching on this subject, how would you interpret what 
He is saying in v. 1? Is He talking here about judgment among Chris- 
tians? What should be the greatest deterrent to our being judges? Is 
there a difference between judging and removing a speck? If so, what is 
it? (2) Write a paraphrase of v. 6. (3) What two conditions are given 
for receiving good gifts (vv. 7, 12)? 

SUNDAY, MARCH 27 

MATTHEW 7:13-28 (1) Read John 14:6. If this is true, why is the way 
described as hard and narrow (see v. 21)? (2) Note that every good tree 
necessarily bears good fruit and cp. with the similar metaphor in Psalm 
1:3 and Galatians 5:22, 23. 


more than a concept like “good” or “love”? 


(3) What verses in this passage make God 
List the things that give God 


personality. (4) Why is your responsibility greater now that you have read 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


ISAIAH 66 (1) Paraphrase vv. 1, 2 to underscore this astounding fact in 
your thinking. Pray that God will make these three qualities real in your 
life. (2) What parallel 


offenses might be in Christians’ lives? What will be the end of those who 


Why are many men’s sacrifices unacceptable? 
choose their own ways? of those who obey? (3) According to tradition 
Isaiah was martyred during the reign of Manasseh. Skim II Kings 21:1-18 
and II Chronicles 33:1-20 for what may have been background to the words 


of doom in the closing chapters. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 
PSALM 67 This is a prayer of intercession (vv. 1, 2), praise (vv. 3-5) and 
thanksgiving (vv. 6, 7). Does your prayer life consist of these elements— 
Is this justified? 


pray? For what (in detail, spiritual and material)? Why? Do you reason 


equally? Intercession: For whom does the Psalmist 


with God in prayer as in v. 2? Praise: For what? Why for judgment? 


Thanksgiving: Again, for what? What has this to do with the fear of the 
Lord? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 6 

PSALM 68 A few things to ponder in a Psalm which is a treasure house 
of spiritual food. (1) Ponder where the rebellious (believers?) dwell, re- 
membering the symbolic use of water in Scripture (v. 6). (2) Ponder the 
fact that God’s people are called His heritage (v. 9) and the implications 
of this in your life; also how this ties in with the frequent reminders of 
(3) Ponder your 
(4) Ponder the 
attributes of God in vv. 33-36 and the implications of the fact that the God 


the Exodus here and elsewhere in the Old Testament. 


dependence on God physically and spiritually (v. 19). 


who is described as terrible is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 


—and your Father. 


MONDAY, MARCH 7 

PSALM 68 This Psalm is considered by many to be prophetic of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His suffering as He faced the cross. Reread the Psalm 
slowly with this in mind and consider what it tells of Him, of His min- 
istry, of His relationship to man and to God (vv. 7, 13, 20, 21, 29 for 
instance). But the Psalm is not’ less an outcry from David’s heart—and 
yours? What was David’s difficulty, or problem? Notice to whom he pre- 
sents it and in what detail. Why was he so specific? What does David ask 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16 


> 


MATTHEW 2:13-23 (1) What one word characterizes Joseph’s relationship 
with God? Where did you see this before? What in this passage substan- 
tiates it? Learn from this man, whom God chose for the role of “fathering” 


His Son. 


been a temptation for Mary in these circumstances? Think about their 


(2) Since Joseph was only Jesus’ legal father, what might have 


relationship and God’s dealings with them in light of what you know about 
His will in the marriage relationship. (3) Notice that God gave Joseph 
only a progressive revelation of His will. Are you looking for a full revela- 
tion of His plan for you? (4) What was Herod’s basic misunderstanding 
of why Jesus came? (5) Continue tallying prophecies fulfilled. Were these 
things that Christ could have controlled (if He were later trying by guile 


to fulfill a particular role) ? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 17 

MATTHEW 3:1-17 (1) Who was John the Baptist? What was his relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ (skim Luke 1:5-80) ? 
man (Luke 1:14-17)? (2) What was John’s message? How did his bap- 
tism differ from Christ's? (3) Why did Christ come to be baptized? What 


was John’s reaction? Why do you suppose He complied? Think through 


What made John an unusual 


situations in your life which are similar to this. Recognizing your inade- 


quacies, do you still tackle the job Christ has given you to do? 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18 

MATTHEW 4:1-11 (1) What special preparation did Christ have before the 
temptation (Matthew 3:16, 17)? (2) What aspects of man did the devil 
attempt to exploit in his temptations? To what was Satan limited in what 
he had to offer Christ? (3) Did Christ meet these temptations with His 
resources as God, or as man? On what do you base your answer? (4) 
What phrase is used by both Christ and Satan? What difference do you 
see in their use of Scripture? Do you ever take one detail out of context, 


forgetting the broader principles which may temper it? 


SATURDAY, MARCH 19 

MATTHEW 4:12-22 (1) Jesus now opens His public ministry. Note the con- 
tent of His preaching. It does not seem (cp. John 1:35-42) that this was 
(2) Notice how Christ speaks 
to them in their language. God can speak to each of us through what we 


the first contact these men had with Jesus. 


are doing. Have you ever heard Him? Did you respond? From what you 


SATURDAY, MARCH 12 
PSALM 74 A maschil is a song of wisdom and instruction. This was obvi- 


ously written at a time of national calamity. Summarize the situation. In 
vv. 12-17 Asaph thinks about God’s power and what He has done. Why? 
On what grounds does he plead with the Lord? Are your prayer requests 


asked for His glory or for your deliverance? Both can be granted in His 


answer, but about which are you most concerned? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 13 
1:1-17 


quotes from it early in the second). Because of Matthew’s Jewish back- 


MATTHEW (1) This book is a first-century production (Ignatius 
ground and audience, there is a continual linkage between the Old and 
New Testament in this Gospel. It points to Christ as the Messianic King 
expected by the Jews. What is therefore significant about Matthew’s record 
of Christ’s genealogy? How does it differ from the genealogy recorded by 
Luke? (Cp. v. 16 with Luke 3:23.) Heli was Mary’s father. (2) Consider 


Christ’s family tree. What things do you remember about His ancestors? 


MONDAY, MARCH 14 

MATTHEW 1:18-25 (1) According to Jewish law, once Mary was betrothed 
to Joseph she was regarded as his wife (v. 19). In your own words describe 
the factors surrounding the birth of Jesus Christ. (2) What does Matthew 
say about Mary? about Joseph? (3) Consider the meaning of the name 
Emmanuel. What was Joseph’s part in being His “father” (v. 24)? (4) 
Why was the child called Jesus? (5) Read Hebrews 4:15. How was this 
fulfilled? Keep a record of prophecies fulfilled. What is the first one you 


come upon in this chapter? 


TUESDAY, MARCH 15 

MATTHEW 2:1-12 (1) What was the significance of the wise men’s coming 
from the East (Luke 2:32; John 10:16)? What was coupled with these 
men’s gifts? Does your response to God include rejoicing, worship and 
obedience (vv. 10-12)? (2) Contrast Herod’s response with the response of 
these men to God’s revelation of Himself. What did the wise men say to 
Herod that so perturbed him? What kind of man was Herod? (3) Where 
did the priests and scribes go for their answers to Herod’s questions? 
Follow their reactions as the Gospel unfolds and as the things once revered 
(4) Add to your 


as prophecies become personal present tense demands. 


list of fulfilled prophecies. 
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SECULAR WORK OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 16) 

Men and women whose allegiance is wholly to 
God, whether in missionary or secular occupations, 
will have the joy of finding men for Christ and see- 
ing them grow up to find others. The difficulties of 
a secular career, though they batter us almost to 
despair, have this advantage: they tend to spotlight 
the essential fact that we live by faith in depend- 
ence on grace and that faith and dependence must 
remain new and present. 


Those who draw fresh waters daily from the 
springs of life will find themselves working along- 
side others of like mind, and will be oblivious to 
distinctions between missionary and secular. Much 
fruitful work is done today by teams composed of 
Christians from both these spheres and many of us 
are glad to have worked in such teams—in camps, 
campaigns, committees, and above all in leading 
men to Christ and instructing them in what Paul so 
tersely and aptly describes as “sound doctrine.” 


If God graciously equips us to do this, we may 
be sure He will guide us in the secondary (but still 
important) choice between a missionary or a secu- 
lar career. For if we live in trusting submission to 
God we shall not make that choice on the basis of 
the glamour, ease and comfort of our future life, 
or on the approval of fellow Christians. We shall 
make it by reference to the will of God and the 
strategic task He wants His people to do, a task 
which calls for a team whose members each fill a 
unique position, not a team in which each insists 
on being the quarterback. END 


Reprinted by permission from (British) IntER-VarsITy. 


WAS IT REALLY GOD? 
(Continued from page 14) 


You have everything, and you say with rejoicing, 
‘Wasn't the Lord good to us!’ By contrast, I have 
nothing, but is that any real measure of the Lord’s 


goodness to me? 


“Could it be that our basis of judgment in these 
matters is wrong? Have these temporal things really 
anything whatever to do with the goodness of God? 
Didn’t our Lord say, ‘A man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he possesseth’? 


And didn’t Paul exhort us that ‘having food and 
Taiment, let us therewith be content’? ‘God hath 
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blessed us,’ he exclaimed, ‘with all spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ.’ If this is so, does 
possessing temporal blessings in earthly places have 
anything at all to do with the goodness of God? 
Didn’t even David, in the Old Testament, find his 
‘feet almost gone’ when he began to think that ‘pros- 
perity’ and having ‘more than heart could wish’ 
were really a sign of God’s approval? ‘Truly,’ he 
said, ‘God is good to Israel’ (Psalm 73). But he 
learned from experience that that had little to do 
with temporal things. 


“When we are ‘rich, and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing,’ isn’t there more than a 
possibility that we may come under the condemna- 
tion of the Laodicean Church? 


“And when we have so much, doesn’t it inevitably 
widen the gulf between us and those we have come 
to serve?” 


It was Missionary A’s turn to be thoughtful, and 
after a time he replied, “Perhaps you're right. I 
wonder, was it the Lord, after all? Or were friends 
—well-meaning friends—just too kind? Wouldn’t I 
be better off, in the truest sense, without so many 
things? My Lord had ‘not where to lay His head.’ 
‘The Lord’s goodness’? It’s hard to know.” END 


HEPBURN OF PRINCETON 
(Continued from page 7) 

very monotonous one, and [ often feel so tired, and 
long for the day when we... shall be able to tell 
this people the great things of the gospel. We see 
no one yet inquiring after God. Still we try to work 
on in patience and hope.” Just five months after 
that he had the joy of witnessing the first baptism 
in Japan. However, not until seven years later 
(1872), were the public notices proscribing Chris- 
tianity removed, largely through foreign political 
pressure. Shortly before this, Hepburn, at some 
danger to himself, and much to the block-cutter, 
had printed the first Japanese tract, The True Doc- 
trine Made Plain. Now, after visiting the first little 
group of Japanese believers in Yokohama, he felt 
constrained to hurry on with the translation of the 
Bible into their language. He had already done 
most of the work on Mark and John, and at the first 
missionary conference in 1872, Hepburn was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Bible translation commit- 
tee. In fact, he translated more books than anyone 





else, as well as helped in the revision of all. 

Finally, after years of hard work and encounter- 
ing many difficulties both in committees and in de- 
ciding what particular style of Japanese to use, the 
Bible was finished and presented to the nation in 
an impressive ceremony. Hepburn’s feelings are re- 
flected in a letter he wrote after its completion: “I 
believe it to be a most excellent and faithful trans- 
lation, as good perhaps as is to be found in any 
language. It is highly esteemed by native scholars, 
who love their own tongue without too great an ad- 
mixture of Chinese. It is easily read and under- 
stood by the common people . . . My heart is filled 
with joy and thanksgiving at the completion of this 
great work, that the Lord has raised up the men... 
and helped them to give the word of the Living God 
to the Japanese.””® 

The Japanese language has changed considerably 
since then, and two other translations, the work of 
Japanese scholars, have been made. But it is inter- 
esting to hear that a Buddhist priest who read all 
three versions remarked that the first one sounded 
as if the translators believed it. 

That Hepburn regarded the Bible as the inspired 
and infallible Word of God was no doubt part of the 
secret of his fruitful life, yet to his admiring biog- 
rapher (writing in 1913) this belief seemed a little 


to his discredit: “Despite his amazing industry and 
constant discipline of service he never entered into 
the world of modern criticism. His erudition and 
scholarship, wonderful as they were, can hardly be 
said to have passed into the promised land of the 
most modern science or of critical history . . . or 


that theology . . . which is rapidly freeing itself 
from . . . medieval trammels . . . He was apparently 
indifferent to changing views and opinions.” In 
those days apparently few realized the damage 
higher criticism was to do to the Christian faith, in 
Japan no less than in the West, yet this biographer 
admits that “Hepburn’s insight into the eternal 
truths was something quite independent of any opin- 
ions in any particular era of the world’s history.” 
In another place the biographer comments that in 
spite of his natural timidity, Hepburn’s courage in 
face of danger and difficulty resulted from his “keen 
sense of the Heavenly Father’s abiding presence, 
and his trust in the literal reality of the divine 
promises.” 

After their retirement in 1892, the Hepburns re- 
gretfully returned to the United States, and when 
a sad, brief period of mental derangement took his 
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wife from their home, and then from this world, 
Hepburn wrote of the great comfort he was receiy. 
ing from Hebrews 12, adding, “Indeed the Bible 
has been the greatest pleasure of my life.” 

Dr. Hepburn lived to the great age of 97, and on 
his 90th birthday received an important decoration 
from the emperor. 

Toward the end of his time in Japan, he received 
a questionnaire from Princeton, probably sent to all 
alumni, on the value of his training there, request. 
ing suggestions for improvements. Hepburn replied 
that any suggestions of his were likely to be useless 
after being away from the country so long. But 
after stating that he owed his conversion to his time 
at Princeton, he added: “To be called of God to 
work for Him and His Kingdom in any part of His 
vineyard and in any way against the evil in the 
world is an honor to which any of the sons of men 
may well aspire. I thank God that He has given me 
that honor, and now having reached the limit ap. 
pointed to human life, I look back without regret 
that instead of spending it for my own selfish and 
earthly interests at home, I have been His servant 
in these ends of the earth, and have been permitted 
to see so much accomplished for His name . . . Hop. 
ing your committee will excuse these last observa) 
tions which I fear were not just such as your ques! 
tions were intended to solicit, I remain an old but: 
still faithful alumnus of Princeton College.”!° ; 

Young men and women who have experienced the — 
new birth which Hepburn knew, and have enjoyed 
the best that modern education can offer, will find 
that there are still many vacancies in Christ’s vine- 
yard in many parts of the world. The lines of the 
hymn: “He climbed the steep ascent to heaven 
through peril, toil and pain” were certainly true of 
James Hepburn. But “Who follows in his train?” 

END 


FOOTNOTES 


1Toshinshobo, Prof. M. Takaya, editor, Letters of Dr. J.C. 
Hepburn, p. 216. 

2Ibid., p. 217. 

3]bid., p. 189. 

4Griffis, W. E., Hepburn of Japan (Westminster Press), 
p. 23. 

5Letters, p. 79. 

SHepburn of Japan, p. 126. 

TI bid., p. 204. 

8Letters, p. 151. 

§]bid., p. 225. 

10/bid., p. 217. 
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I FEEL inferior. 

This is not easy to admit. I’ve tried hard to 
prove to myself and others that it isn’t so, and my 
role is often quite convincing. Yet when all pre- 
tense is gone, I am not what I hoped I would be. 
I am not sure of myself. I am disappointed in me. 

Others seem to have more important friends than 
I have. They are more skilful in making friends, 
in social conduct, in their jobs. They always seem 
to do and say the right thing. I don’t. 

In a way, facing up to this is a tremendous re- 
lief. I’ve tried so hard to be superior that I feel 
dishonest. I’ve accumulated an awful array of su- 
perficialities in my effort to hide my inferiority. It 
has become hard to know the real me. In fact, I 
can’t think of anyone whom I’ve let know what I’m 
really like. I’m scared to be myself. I don’t want 
to be thought inferior. 

Yet when I try to see myself objectively, I’m 
galled by the kind of person I’ve become. Each big 
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effort to hide what I am requires another until a 
thick layer of disgusting sham lies all around me. 

Now I am overly aggressive in some areas. I 
wasn’t always this way, but the thing has snow- 
balled. I began in a small way to overprove myself. 
When this was resented by others, I became more 
aggressive to make up for the repulsion I felt from 
them. 

I state my opinions too positively because I’m 
unsure. I’ve become dogmatic and unyielding. I 
know this is offensive and I don’t really mean to 
sound as authoritative as I do, but this trait, like 
all the others, has swallowed me up. 

I continually think about myself. I am so con- 
scious of me that I can’t be natural. Consequently 
I’m not really interested in others except to com- 
pare myself with them. 

This knowledge of what I am leaves me disillu- 
sioned with the froth I’ve whipped up, and thor- 
oughly sick of myself. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Guiapys M. Hunt, B.A. (journalism, Michigan 
State U.) is the wife of Keith L. Hunt, East Cen- 
tral IvcF regional secretary. The Hunts’ 8-year- 
old son Mark is familiar to those who have at- 
tended Cedar Campus. Mrs. Hunt has written 
several articles for His, and has had a booklet 
(Love, Dating and Marriage) published by 
Moody Press. 


Does this sound familiar? Have you thought 
such thoughts about yourself? 

Ourself is usually our worst enemy, chaining us 
to our inadequacy, making our life narrow and dis- 
appointing. Bondage to self is a penalty of sin. 


One of the overwhelming things that Christ offers 
to the restless, the inadequate, the inferior person 
is freedom: “If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” Surely this includes freedom 
from the bondage of self. 


Belonging to Jesus Christ opens up areas of life 
not known before. It means getting off the throne 
of our own life and letting Him take over. It is 
learning to think as He thinks, act as He acts, to 
be free of self-consciousness as He is. Jesus Christ 
loves us. He knows us just as we are and receives 
us. Then by the gentle Holy Spirit He begins to be 
formed in us: “Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

One condition of liberation is honestly recogniz- 
ing what we are before God and men. We are in- 
ferior. We will always be disappointed in our- 
selves, for “In me dwelleth no good thing.” We 
don’t measure up to our own standards, much less 
to God’s. 

Failure to face our failures honestly is one reason 
for all the labor over the self problem. Christ’s 
word to those who have never received Him into 
their lives is “Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And 
His word to Christians who are still trying to make 
themselves what they know they ought to be is the 
same. He longs to liberate us. Yet we are often 
afraid to “give up the right to ourselves.” 

Whenever we compensate for a personality hand- 
icap we get into trouble. We just don’t have what 
it takes to do what needs doing. But we keep try- 
ing. We overcompensate and accumulate traits and 
characteristics which make us aloof from others and 
alienated from God. God has to do a lot of digging 
to get through to us. 


Jesus took His disciples aside one day and taught 
them how a disciple should think and act. He told 
them how they would be happiest. He showed them 
the way to freedom. 

One thing He said was “Blessed [happy] are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of God.” 
No doubt the disciples puzzled over this. They had 
grown up believing that the happy are those who 
succeed. But Jesus said, “You are happy if you are 
poor in spirit.” 

To be poor in spirit is quite different from being 
poor-spirited. The first is to characterize the man 
who walks with God; the second should never be 
found in a Christian. To be poor in spirit is to say, 
“I am nothing. I can’t begin to be or do what is 
right. I know that I’m inferior.” 

Those who thus honestly evaluate themselves con. 
clude that they need help from outside themselves, 
Then the Lord Jesus Christ can step in. This is true 
when we first receive Him, but it continues to be 
true in our daily life. Jesus says, “Admit your con- 
dition and [ will help you. Stop covering up your 
inadequacy and permit me to free you from your. 
self. Then you will see what sort of person I can 
make you.” 

The constant attempt to impress others is aban. 
doned when He comes in and takes over. When we 
have His sufficiency, others will see love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith in us. He 
makes us adequate. 

We are “complete in Him.” END 


“Let’s face it, you are inferior!” 
© Ladies’ Home Journal, by permission 
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I suppose that the hardest thing I’ve had to face 
in my period of missionary work is myself. When 
I first landed on that noisy wharf I thought I would 
be able to forget my biggest problem — and I did 
for about six months. Then I was the same old 
embarrassing “me” again. 

One day, new to the Orient and its way, I saw 
a well-dressed man strike a beggar girl. I hated 
him intensely. A year later a beggar girl (could 
it have been the same one?) accosted me and clung 
to my coat. Suddenly I was angry, I wanted to 
strike her. As suddenly I remembered the man a 
year back. Shame and remorse filled me. So I saw 
that I must cry out to Christ to transform me. 
There’s nothing good in me. 

I find the climate, the lack of an “eight-hour 
day,” the inconveniences and a score of other things 
tend to discourage me and make me lazy (a false 
busyness), I am thankful for the encouragement of 
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God’s Word and His Spirit in me at times such 
as this, and also that through the years God has 
led me to practice forcing myself to think and study 
and pray when I don’t feel like it. 

In my wanderings over the island [Taiwan] I have 
been surprised to find how few of my friends seem 
to be able to “fit in” regular Bible study. Their 
schedules are too busy. Of course we all know that 
Amy Carmichael was right when she wrote, “Do not 
say, ‘I have no time for Bible study and prayer.’ 
Say, ‘I have not bothered to discipline myself to do 
these things.’ ” 

Looking back, it seems to me that habits were 
formed and settled long before most of us came out 
here. During seminary days I had a close friend 
who wasn’t a “handy man.” His wife used to praise 
me when I fixed something of theirs. Since then 
I’ve had plenty of cause to question this ability. 
The other day I spent three hours whitewashing the 
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kitchen, but when the bathroom needed it I got a 
local man to do it. He charged 75 cents and did a 
much better job. But then we have so many gadgets 
which nobody else seems able to use. All the fixing 
I’ve done this year has been like an army of ants 
eating away my time. The answer of course is not 
either to be or not to be a “handy man,” but to 
maintain careful balance between the relative value 
and time devoted to the work for which I’m out 
here and the distracting details which press on any- 
one trying to maintain a house in this environment. 
I determine to reflect on this from time to time. 

There are many ways of preaching to the people. 
Some of the “messages” I give are good and some 
are not so good. Yesterday when I went into a 
local hospital to donate blood for a national Chris- 
tian who was in need, I think my being “white” 
carried the right message to those who watched. 

I won’t forget the American serviceman’s young 
wife who complained, “How is it that your mission- 
ary children can play with the nationals, but ours 
can’t without a fight resulting?” I didn’t tell her 
that it was because we tried to teach ours to love 
them, while she impressed on her children the filth 
and other undesirable characteristics of the local 
kids. 

I’m still not very good at the language of the 
people here, but I can smile and show interest in 
them because I am interested in them, and I think 
this will eventually tell. Occasionally I like to squat 
down beside a group of boys playing marbles, or 
watch some construction work, or gather with a 
crowd to see a medicine dispenser with his acro- 
batic attention-getters. 

When I finished seminary I thought that I knew 
Bible doctrines fairly well, but I realize now that 
when you can fill out the outlines and give “chapter 
and verse” to support them, you don’t thereby know 
God. It is “the trial of your faith” which does this. 
Of all the qualifications I know about I see none 
which takes the place of knowing God in Christ. 
Non-Christians can duplicate my zeal, my knowl- 
edge of people, literature and evangelism—and they 
are doing it. (Yesterday at the printer’s I saw an 
attractive book called Bohedrum, a Buddhist evan- 
gelistic publication.) But the Buddhist does not 
know God, This is where I have a contribution, 
along with the church. 

It follows then that everything that helps me know 
God better is desirable and all that hinders me in 
this is to be shunned. Of course, the former is not 


just Bible study and prayer. But what it is and 
what it is not are sometimes rather involved. I’m 
glad that God’s Spirit is a faithful guide through 
the labyrinth or else I’d not make it. 

Sometimes I wish my foreign friends were not so 
concerned about “revival” (a widespread, miracu- 
lous working of God) as about personal, practical 
holiness of life. The latter is more difficult (the 
Orient and its people have ways of ruining a per. 
fectly good “experience”), yet I feel that in the 
long run it will produce more converts than any 
mass movements, and without the dangers which 
accompany them. Of course, I thank God for any 
spiritual awakening He is pleased to send, but at 
the same time it seems safer to pray “Oh, God, 
make me so holy that I remind people of Christ,” 
than “Oh, God, send a revival.” Perhaps the two 
are related anyway. 

Since I am called upon to teach regularly I some. 
times get philosophical about students. I wish | 
could make them want to know. It would make 
teaching so much easier. But I suppose that most 
learning has to come through hard experiences. I’m 
afraid we missionaries are slow to learn old, well- 
discussed lessons on our relationship with the na- 
tionals. How much they could teach me, if I were 
only teachable. I mistrust them, underestimate their 
ability, misunderstand their reasons — because | 
don’t take time to observe, to ask, to think things 
over, to pray. (To illustrate this, I have to turn to 
others’ mistakes simply because I am so blind to my 
own.) 

I was very surprised when a national came to me 
and told me that at his Bible school there was con- 
stant misunderstanding between the students, fac- 
ulty and missionary staff. The students felt they 
were being forced to believe certain things. They 
felt the missionaries were living above them and 
were proud and unapproachable. I said, “You know 
the foreigners involved in this very well. Why don’t 
you tell them how the students feel?” His reply: 
“It’s no use. The missionaries’ minds are made up 
and they know they are right.” 

A friend recently wrote from the United States 
that he had his support pledged and all he needed 
now was $5,000 to get to the field. I have no rea 
son to criticize, for no doubt every penny of this 
was to be well spent. However, I see out here that 
the more junk we have, the less mobile, the more 
preoccupied we become, the farther we are above 
the nationals. I enjoy our refrigerator and fan and 
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toaster, and am not advising going overboard on 
this, but there is a limit. 

When some of our friends had to leave after a 
year because of illness and advertised their house- 
hold things for sale, I couldn’t help wondering who 
had advised them to bring all that stuff. 

But then I am just as guilty. I spend the equiva- 
lent of a servant’s three days’ salary just for a news- 
paper. No wonder a local magazine says: “The 
American way of life is too luxurious in the eyes 
of the common people here. An American minister 
for instance has no difficulty living a luxurious life 
on his U. S. salary, but local people will certainly 
not regard him as one of them” (The Chinese Mag- 
azine). 

But I don’t know what to do, since for me to live 
on the local standard would create great hardship 
for my family. Maybe missions would be better off 
if Christians at home weren’t so generous. Then 
again, I know that our heart attitude may overcome 
these barriers somewhat. A national friend said, 
“We don’t mind your living in nice houses and eat- 
ing your own kind of food, if we just can have 
access to your lives somewhere and feel you don’t 
look down on us.” People know whether or not you 
love them. 

The trouble is that to Americans our home is our 
castle and we have a pretty broad moat around it. 
The moat is made up of various things, but largely 
of selfish attitudes: “This is mine. No one can take 
my right to this. I’ll do and say as I please.” 

We have on the island those who advocate speed- 
evangelism, while others favor slow, time-consuming 
work, I heard a missionary who was asked upon 
arrival, “Surely you’re not going to follow the old, 
slow method of learning the language.” His reply: 
“Certainly I am.” I can’t predict what might have 
happened had he done otherwise, but I know that 
this missionary is performing a unique service, since 
he is now the only foreigner able to speak the lan- 
guage of a particular tribe. Although there may be 
exceptions in this changing world, I don’t see how 
anyone can come to a foreign land to help people 
without being prepared to master their language. 
I've seen many illustrations of this on the island. I 
traveled for weeks with a man who knew a language 
which the people we ministered to knew, though it 
was not their own language. He was a faithful 
worker and the people respected him. But they 
wouldn’t share intimate things with him, unless it 
was absolutely necessary. Another friend found that 
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in three months’ time people were flocking to him 
with their problems, so that he knew more about 
them than his colleague who had worked for seven 
years among them. Why? Because he spoke their 
language. 

I’m a daydreamer and sometimes have wished for 
a “gift of tongues” which would give me fluency 
overnight. But so far I haven’t received it, nor have 
I met anyone who has found the easy road to lan- 
guage mastery. God has not yet reversed Babel. 

In general, new societies work faster and with 
less thoroughness. As societies get older and workers 
get “grey-headed” they tend to slow down and 
approach things more gradually. If this leads to an 
emphasis on quality, it is good, for no one likes to 
be railroaded into Christianity before he knows 
what it’s all about. Our modern means of pressure 
avail little. The common people around you aren’t 
easily convinced that Christ is who our Bibles say 
He is. 

I would urge new workers not to go overboard 
on the mountains of equipment that are available. 
When I was in the United States, a well-meaning 
lady came up and told me I ought to know that if 
I used gospel records I could do fifty years’ work 
in two. Don’t believe it. Even though we speed up 
the sowing, we must wait on the Holy Spirit for the 
fruit. Men’s hearts are often hard as stone. 

There are all types of missionary societies and I 
guess it takes all kinds. But each has its particular 
problems. Some are over-organized and some over- 
free. Some of us are too independent. One mission- 
ary came to a friend of mine and confessed, “I have 
no idea where to begin.” To this I would say, 
“Shame on the home churches.” In many cases 
nowadays, the missionary comes to an established 
church (though perhaps cold or erring), so that 
many of those he wants to teach are older and more 
experienced than he. But surely he shouldn’t come 
to the field without some idea of what he is going 
to do after getting here— and I don’t mean just 
“preach.” 

The great percentage of new recruits seems to 
come to evangelize and has little interest or ability 
in training those who respond. You may say, 
“What’s wrong with that?” The problem is that 
nationals can do far better as evangelists than we 
can, though we get bigger crowds. In my opinion, 
our contribution comes in teaching those who be- 
lieve. I wonder where those called to teach are— 
to make disciples as Christ commanded. 





The prospective missionary’s problem is that he 
‘may not be aware of the differences in mission 
societies until he comes to the field. He should make 
a careful search before joining any, and if possible, 
talk with missionaries from that board who are on 
the field which interests him. A few months’ delay 
to do this may determine the course of his mission- 
ary life and his effectiveness for Christ. 

Going out independently is possible. However, we 
are all dependent on each other in the Body of 
Christ. It is not wrong for the foot to be dependent 
on the hand or the hand on the eye—God has made 
our members this way. Why then should we feel 
an affinity only for “our group,” and somewhat de- 
spise the rest? 

Some Christians believe that the right way to do 
missionary work is to go as a teacher or doctor or 
businessman. One must remember in this that stand- 
ards of living are usually much lower and it may 
be difficult to make enough to live on. The struggle 
for survival is often so keen that a foreigner can’t 
get work. Yet several on the island seem to be suc- 
cessful in pursuing a medical practice and mission- 
ary work. They find their days extra full. 

Often someone seeking employment turns to offers 
from the foreign government. This, too, calls for 
caution since you cannot work for a government 
and act contrary to its policies, no matter how anti- 
Christian they are. 

It seems to me that it is best to wait until you 
are well established, with a Christian nucleus at 
home who will stand behind you no matter what. 
(And I recognize that this can’t be accomplished 
through a week of meetings in a place.) 

By establishing yourself at home I don’t mean 
buying a car, getting married, etc. I married early 
and shall always thank God for my wife and chil- 
dren. But it never seriously occurred to me to wait 
until I had roots in the Orient before marrying. 
Had I done this, it would have made a big differ- 
ence in the course of things. Such advice, of course, 
applies more to some than to others. Those who 
feel called to new or difficult fields ought to read 
I Corinthians 7 and seek God’s will not only about 
whom, but also about if and when they should 
marry. 

To a certain extent, every missionary is an exec- 
utive in a society in which he is solely responsible 
to the Lord. Before arriving on the field he may 
have had associations which made it relatively easy 
for him to conform to the Christian pattern. At 


least his conscience made him do as much as those 
around him. But as soon as he gets to a strange 
land all that pressure is gone. If he wastes his time, 
no one will know it. If he neglects his inner life 
with Christ, who around can tell? If he develops 
wrong attitudes and says unkind things, what differ. 
ence will it make? (He'll probably never know 
what difference it did make!) 

I heard of one missionary who wrote home of a 
“typical day” on the field, when the truth of the 
matter was that the day she wrote about was the 
only day which was so eventful and busy in that 
period of days. Satan doesn’t exempt missionaries 
from temptations to misrepresent things. 

All our laziness and discouragement and careless 
habits do but cast us on the Lord—if we are accus- 
tomed to turning to Him. Anyone who doesn’t know 
by experience how to “cast his burden on the Lord” 
that He may sustain him is certainly not qualified 
to lead the Church of God in any place. But then, 
God wisely and patiently deals with us until we 
learn. Does He not? END 


CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: The largest fall confer- 
ence in recent years was attended by 180 students 
from 32 campuses . . . 20 campuses were repre. 
sented at the fall presidents’ day, which included 
seminars, workshops, a message by Dr. Gordon 
Lewthwaite of San Fernando Valley State College, 
and a time for sharing and prayer . . . 15 students 
came to know the Lord Jesus Christ during the first 
three weeks of school last fall. 

WOOSTER COLLEGE (Ohio) : God has brought new 
growth in the group through many intereste.' frosh. 
A party was held for Oberlin 1vcr’ers after the foot- 
ball game between the two colleges. 

CHICO STATE (Calif.): Students are meeting at 
7:30 a.m. for prayer; they are recognizing that this 
is where spiritual battles are won. 

FRANCES PAYNE BOLTON SCHOOL OF NURSING 
(Cleveland): Officers are participating in a series 
of evangelistic workshops led by graduate nurse 
and staff member Jean Stallwood. Included are 
Biblical word studies, observation of the evangelistic 
methods of Jesus, and how to present the gospel to 
non-Christians. 

WASHINGTON STATE: Many new students wert 
reached through a booth during registration week. 
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Staff members Erna Siemens and Ron Thompson 
spent that week on campus holding Bible study 
workshops . . . A hayride was held during home- 
coming week ad. 

KUTZTOWN STATE (Pa.): The college president 
and dean of women were among 250 who saw the 
flm Time and Eternity. A follow-up film attracted 
200 students and 18 indicated interest in further 
information. 

TRENTON STATE (N. J.): Among nine students 
from this college who were killed in a bus accident 
was Jane McCormack, an ivcF officer. A memorial 
fund has been established to help send students to 
Campus in the Woods . . . Through personal evan- 
gelism and in cooperation with a local church four 
students have put their trust in Christ. Six Bible 
study groups and daily prayer meetings are being 
used by God to prepare the group for an evan- 
gelistic mission with Walter Liefeld as speaker. 

PORTLAND STATE (Ore.): Speakers at chapter 
meetings have included Faculty Advisor Carleton 
Fanger and Dr. Keith Bell, psychologist. Three 
Bible study groups are meeting. The group also 
meets every Friday morning before classes for a 
coffee hour. 

OHIO STATE U.: A choral group of 20 voices sang 
carols from Christian Praise as part of a program 
of Christmas music . . . Staff member James Reap- 
some spoke on, “Does Jesus Christ Make a Differ- 
ence?” at a Friday night chapter meeting. 

RADFORD COLLEGE (Va.): A new group has be- 
gun with a weekly meeting, but increased interest 
among students has created a desire for dormitory 
Bible study groups and prayer meetings. Miss Joan 
Strand is the faculty advisor. 

NORTH TEXAS STATE: Staff members Paul Little 
and Robert Letsinger participated in several frater- 
nity discussions arranged by chapter president 
David Cook. Several students expressed interest in 
the gospel. 

U. OF REDLANDS (Calif.): 1vcF’ers called on new 
students to tell them about chapter activities and to 
say something briefly about their own personal re- 
lationship to Jesus Christ. Several Christians were 
located and two students have professed faith in 
Christ. 

KNAPP SCHOOL OF NURSING (Santa Barbara) : Six 
nurses trusted in Christ last fall. ncr Advisor Miss 
Mair Ivemey says this blessing seems to be a result 
of prayer by Christians in the area and also an out- 
growth of God’s work in the lives of some graduates 
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at Campus by the Sea last summer. 

PURDUE U. (Ind.): Four students received Jesus 
Christ during a week of evangelistic discussions in 
17 fraternities, sororities and dormitories, led by 
East Central Region staff members . . . Seven Bible 
study groups are planned to help continue the out- 
reach among interested students. 

ST. MARY'S JR. COLLEGE (Va.): Four girls are 
finding a weekly Bible study helpful and give evi- 
dence of increased interest to know the Lord Jesus 
better and to tell their friends about Him. 

LONG BEACH STATE (Calif.): At a weekly chapter 
meeting students divided into small groups to dis- 
cuss and define such terms as faith, sin, justifica- 
tion. A future plan is to have the groups meet a 
week in advance to discuss assigned terms in the 
New Testament. 

MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE (Va.): A Bible study 
group has been started by a girl who is. concerned 
about seeing others come to faith in Christ. Four 
are attending regularly. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS: IVCF alumni and 
Christian families are assisting in reaching foreign 
students in New York City. Long Island alumni 
launched a series of monthly open houses to which 
foreign students are invited for recreation and dis- 
cussions on Christianity. Christian internationals 
met for a series of half-day conferences on Jesus 
Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life . . . In 
Dallas a tour of the city was led by Dr. Charles 
Crown, in which 25 internationals and 25 Amer- 
icans participated. It was followed by a buffet sup- 
per at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Marvin Culbertson, 
Jr. The purpose was to establish personal friend- 
ships, which will be continued on -an individual 
basis. Monthly coffee hours will be held in various 
Christian homes. 

SWEET BRIAR, HOLLINS (Va.): Four girls at Sweet 
Briar and three at Hollins are interested in witness- 
ing to Christ through Bible study groups. 

INDIANAPOLIS CRUSADE: Students and nurses from 
Indiana and also from ivcF chapters at the U. of 
Cincinnati and Miami U., Ohio, attended crusade 
meetings of evangelist Billy Graham. More than 200 
students made decisions, as did at least 100 nurses. 
About a third of these were first-time decisions for 
faith in Christ. 

CONFERENCE NOTES: More than 100 students at- 
tended a special week-end Bible study workshop 
conference for Ohio chapters . . . At the Western 
Pennsylvania fall week end two students accepted 
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Christ and many Christians recognized their respon- 
sibilities on campus. Within a week one girl from 
the conference had led her roommate to the Lord 
and another fellow became a Christian . . . Sixty 
attended the Virginia fall conference. Theme: 
“Fishers of Men.” Speaker: Dr. Douglas MacCorkle 
of Washington Bible College. 

BUFFALO STATE: Several interested non-Chris- 
tians are attending dorm Bible studies. Two girls 
trusted in Christ as a result of the Western New 
York fall conference. Eight chapter members at- 
tended the Upper New York missionary conference. 

BELLEVUE SCHOOL OF NURSING (New York City) : 
Weekly meetings are held Tuesday nights. Attend- 
ance has averaged 20 to 25. There are four daily 
prayer groups. There has been one conversion 
through prayer and witnessing and several others 
are seeking the Lord. 

POTSDAM, CLARKSON, ST. LAWRENCE (N. Y.): 
Small groups are meeting weekly for Bible study 
and prayer at Potsdam State and Clarkson. These 
two groups joined with students from St. Lawrence 
U. and the Agricultural and Technical Institute at 
Canton for a joint meeting at which Mr. William 
Rankin spoke on “The Authority of Scripture.” 


MOUNT HOLYOKE (Mass.): Students from Mount 
Holyoke, Smith and the U. of Massachusetts at- 
tended a joint meeting on the topic “The Life that 
Christ Gives.” Speakers were three students from 
the Inter-Varsity group at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


COLORADO STATE U.: This chapter is giving as 
much to foreign missions as is spent on campus 
activities. Two missionary speakers are expected 
for the winter quarter. Forty students heard former 
staff member Eugene Thomas speak on the Chris- 
tian life. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE (Iowa): Dr. Richard Scheel 
spoke on the “Challenge of Islam.” Fourteen stu- 
dents attended. 

U. OF MICHIGAN: Regional Secretary Keith Hunt 
spent a week end on the campus counseling with 
students and speaking at the Friday night and Sun- 
day afternoon meetings. The chapter is concerned 
about expanding their witness to non-Christians. 

NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTERS: Students gathered 
for an informal Christmas party and conferette at 
which the Rev. Paris Reidhead spoke. His message 
was followed by discussion on the fundamentals of 
the Christian life. 
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U. OF ILLINOIS: Students in the chapter prayed 
for ten Bible studies and there are now that many 
being held in different houses and dorms. In on 
house there was opposition, but now consent has 
been given to start a study. 

U. OF CALIFORNIA (Riverside): “Since Septem. 
ber we have seen our women’s Bible study groy 
from two to ten, our men’s group grow from two ty 
four, and the establishment of a weekly meeting” 

U. OF MiIssoURI: “We now have two new Bibk 
studies in the dormitories . . . In the mornings ye 
have a prayer meeting and throughout the day 
prayer partners meet.” 

ONEONTA STATE (N. Y.): “God has answered 
our prayers in providing transportation for week. 
end conferences and in bringing three students tp 
Himself . . . There are now six Bible studies. We 
have begun daily prayer meetings for several small 
groups of students.” 

JUNIATA COLLEGE (Pa.): The chapter had 4 
series of meetings emphasizing the Reformation. |t 
was concluded by the showing of the film “Martin 
Luther.” 

SAN JOSE STATE (Calif.): Weekly meetings ar 
held at 9:00 p.m. Topics have included “The His 
torical Christ,” “The Man Jesus Christ,” “The Dj. 
vine Christ” and “The Purpose of Christ.” A num 
ber of Bible study groups have been established on 
campus. There are daily prayer meetings in the 
morning and at noon. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE (Ind.): Christians have di- 
vided themselves into small groups to meet with 
friends for discussions and Bible study. A Sunday 
meeting is then held for all students on a topic the 
group wants to share. 

BUTLER U. (Ind.): Students now meet for supper 
on Monday nights at five o’clock and follow this 
with a Bible study. This is a convenient time for 
day and night school students. There is a Bibl 
study for dorm students as well. Three students in 
a dorm became Christians as a result of the personal 
witness of a freshman. 

PALMER SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC (Iowa): This 
group has grown to 30 members in the last few 
years. Over 500 pieces of literature have been taken 
from an 1vcF display. The Rev. George Boyajiat 
spoke at a recent meeting on “The Responsibility 
of the Church in This Age of Science.” 

—James W. REAPSOME 
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my worldly philosophy was torpedoed 


ery AFTER my conversion, I began to exam- 
ine my new-found spiritual experience to determine 
what changes would be necessary in my philosophy 
of life. 

That some changes would have to be made, I 
knew, for my carefully coddled personal philosophy 
had received irreparable damage when I accepted 
Jesus Christ as my Savior and dedicated my life to 
Him. It had been one of the roughest battles and 
decisions of my life. 

With a deep interest in science, I was then en- 
rolled in the School of Mines at University of Ari- 
zona, preparing to be a mining engineer. 

Everyone had said, and I had believed, that sci- 
ence and religion were incompatible. Having taken 
this for granted, I now knew that “something would 
have to give” intellectually, and that before I could 
move much further along the Christian way, the 
conflicts in my old personal philosophy would have 
to be resolved to enthrone truth supreme in my 
mind. 

Beginning the difficult analysis of my philosophy, 
| was at first frustrated over the problem of finding 
a starting point. I knew that it would have to be 
a basic truth, one upon which I could build other 
related truths until my system was complete and in 
satisfactory working condition. 

Suddenly it burst upon me that my conversion 
experience was this basic truth. Everything else I 
had learned in life had been learned through the 
senses, empirical knowledge, but this knowledge 
and assurance of salvation had come directly to my 
mind without suffering a metamorphosis while pass- 
ing through the sieve of sensation and the strainer 
of private philosophy. 

Beginning at the beginning again, as I was, and 
without the prejudice of my previous philosophy, 
I was suddenly willing to admit that much of this 
empirical knowledge had a faulty footing. I had to 
acknowledge for the first time that previously essen- 
tial elements of my old philosophy were very shaky 
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indeed. It now became obvious how enmeshed in 
the cobwebs of prejudice and hypocrisy I had been. 

One of the most mind-shaking thoughts at this 
point was the realization that my previous worldly 
philosophy had been holding me a slave intellectu- 
ally. I suddenly realized that I had actually been 
afraid to investigate the field of religion and psy- 
chology freely, afraid that my own pampered, per- 
sonal philosophy of life might come tumbling down. 
Now I could see how duped I had been by certain 
ideas and teachings. I began to realize that to be 
“science-minded” did not necessarily mean that a 
person was free of bigotry in all respects. 

Truth cannot controvert truth. I thought I had 
believed in this before, but now I was practicing it. 
From now on I would feel free to investigate, to ex- 
periment from a basis of pure knowledge. 

Truth followed truth. My conversion taught me 
that God exists, that faith is fact, that life has pur- 
pose, that there are things wrong and things right. 
Further testing confirmed the truthfulness and de- 
pendability of the Holy Scriptures as a rule and 
measure by which decisions could be made and 
things compared to see if they stood the test of truth. 

I found that I could delve into any subject with- 
out the previously deep-felt necessity of making 
everything agree with my private philosophy. Now 
I have no private philosophy, only scientific knowl- 
edge based on religious truth. Science and religion 
are no longer incompatible to me. 

Not long before my conversion, I had been dis- 
charged from the United States Navy. Certain ships 
were said to be unsinkable because of their construc- 
tion with “double-bottom compartments.” But we 
found that the Japanese could sink them in spite 
of their extolled merits. This served as an illustra- 
tion of my thinking: I had had two compartments 
in my mind: one for religion, the other for science. 
This intellectual contraption was supposed to be 
unsinkable. But it collapsed under the impact of a 
torpedo called conversion. END 
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Banc THE LAST half of my first semester at Los 
Banos (Agriculture College at University of the 
Philippines), the Lord made it increasingly clear 
that I should spend the October midsemester vaca- 
tion taking a long-anticipated trip through the south- 
ern Philippines, coupled with a time at the 1vcF 
Kawayan Campus. There I would be able to help 
with the conference and do some work on the camp. 
When I discovered that the vacation was to be a 
month long because of the elections (even longer 
if I could finish my work early), I was sure. 

So I boarded a boat for Mindanao on Saturday, 
October third. Mindanao, in the far south, is the 
second largest island in the archipelago. My main 
object in going there was to visit a Christian agri- 
cultural and educational project in Cotabato in the 
south-central part of the island. We arrived in Cebu 
City early Tuesday morning after a beautiful trip, 
and I had the whole day there while cargoes were 
unloaded and loaded. 

First I visited the Good News Supply. This is an 
independent bookstore, established by an American 
missionary, which is contributing to the upbuilding 
and outreach of the church in that area by supply- 
ing good evangelical literature at reasonable prices. 
Next I was able to spend some time with two Evan- 
gelical Free Church missionaries and learn a bit of 
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the way they have had to hammer out their policies 
and practices on the hard anvil of experience, with 
a minimum of experienced leadership. They also 
gave me a general picture of missionary work in 
progress on the island, which is a stronghold of the 
Roman church. Resistance to the gospel on Min 
danao seems greater than in other parts of the 
country. A little later I had a good time of fellow. 
ship with Emmanuel (Em) Pizana, the vcr staff 
member for the central and southern Philippines. 

By noon the next day we arrived in Cagayan de 
Oro, a seaport on the northern coast of Mindanao. 
There I left the boat and got on a rickety bus going 
to Malaybalay for the first stage of the land route 
to Cotabato. After a long climb, the bus emerged 
on the 2,000-foot-high plateau comprising much of 
the province of Bukidnon, which is well suited to 
ranching. Some small farms have been established 
there too. Our trip was enlivened by the general 
gaiety of the passengers who got on (or off) at 
intervals, and by three spectacular gorges that we 
crossed before reaching Malaybalay. 

In Malaybalay, I met relatives of the folks I had 
lived with while working at Kawayan Campus, and 
that evening I attended their church prayer meeting. 
At the meeting I met some of the local American 
missionaries (Association of Baptists for World 
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Evangelism) who insisted that I stay overnight and 
visit their clinic the next morning. So I consented, 
and enjoyed getting to know Dr. Lincoln D. Nelson 
and his family, and seeing the clinic. It is small but 
meets a need in the area by furnishing competent 
medical service not available in the government hos- 
pital, especially in the out-patient department. Many 
missionaries make use of the facilities, too, espe- 
cially for childbirth. Patients are required to at- 
tend the morning preaching service before being 
treated, and personal workers follow up the mes- 
sage with the patients while they await their turn 
in the clinic. 

I then rode farther south for a couple of hours 
on a midget bus to the Mindanao Agricultural Col- 
lege, a large government school which has three 
American exchange professors and their families. 
I spent the rest of the day with them, visiting vari- 
ous departments and getting acquainted with the 
professors. The college wasn’t doing much in the 
way of research, but I appreciated their emphasis 
on good management practices. I was also im- 
pressed with the large number of students, while 
there is only the most meager Christian witness on 
the campus. 

While I was there, one of the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics translators from the nearby Wycliffe 
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Camp at Nasuli dropped in to chat with the younger 
American fellows. It was good to meet him and get 
an idea of sit work in the area. He was working 
on the language of people from the very northern 
part of the Islands, some of whom had resettled in 
Mindanao. 

At eleven o’clock that evening I caught the bus, 
and after a rough and rattly ride all through the 
night, we arrived at the ferry in the morning. This 
ferry crosses a large, full-flowing river, using an 
ingenious method of angling into the current (the 
ferry had no motor). We had already entered Cota- 
bato and from this point the land was flatter and 
sandier. It was also more thickly populated, mostly 
by immigrants, although some of the indigent Fili- 
pino Muslims (Moros) were also in evidence. After 
a couple of transfers and a few hours of dusty rid- 
ing, I arrived in Marbel where Jared Barker, direc- 
tor of the Philippine Evangelical Enterprises, Inc., 
lives with his family. 

I arrived there on Friday at noon and stayed 
until the following Tuesday morning, seeing the two 
Christian Vocational High Schools and two agricul- 
tural projects which are connected with PEEI. Al- 
though finances have been a difficult problem and 
needed equipment is still lacking, the schools are 
becoming established and are making a contribution 
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both to the Christian community and to the work 
of evangelizing the surrounding area. There are 
few government high schools in the area, so educa- 
tionally they serve a valuable purpose too. A small 
canning factory at Marbel is an integral part of the 
work, especially since it provides work for students 
too poor to pay tuition. Another aspect of the PEEI 
work is that the Bible teachers and evangelists work- 
ing in connection with the schools are sent out under 
the auspices of the Philippine Missionary Fellow- 
ship, an interdenominational, evangelical Filipino 
mission group which is working in several different 
parts of the country. 

The agricultural projects have suffered serious 
financial setbacks as a result of drought followed 
by locust and rodent attacks. At the same time the 
supervisory demands of the agricultural work are 
very taxing. Thus the PEE! people are prayerfully 
seeking to re-evaluate the contribution of the agri- 
cultural projects to the total spiritual ministry. 

I next headed back toward Cebu where I planned 
to visit the Cebu area 1vcF conference before going 
to Kawayan Campus to prepare for the Western 
Visayas conference. I had planned to fly part way, 
but the snail’s-pace bus transportation caused me to 
miss the plane. So I decided to return through Ma- 
laybalay by bus, but I missed that connection too. 
I finally resolved to do what I really wanted to do 
anyway: take the land trip through Cotabato City 
and Lanao to Iligan on the northern seacoast where 
I could get a boat to Cebu. 

On the way I stopped for a short visit at Southern 
Christian College, which is really an elementary and 
high school connected with the United Church of 
Christ in the Philippines. Bible instruction is given 
in each grade of the school and an agricultural 
course has been initiated in the high school. The 
land there has more clay, better fertility and rain- 
fall than the Marbel area, and a lot of corn is grown 
in the region. 

I reached Cotabato City that evening and spent 
the night with a family connected with Promise, 
Inc., a private mission (non-religious) from the 
United States. These people have come to begin an 
integrated type of community development work in 
the mushrooming “frontierland” of Mindanao. They 
have some nice ideas, but I was saddened by the 
fact that the objectives were not oriented in Jesus 
Christ even though it is definitely a philanthropic 
work. 

I missed the five o’clock bus the next morning 


(because it left at four), but I was able to get on 
another one going as far as Malabang where it was 
to connect with another bus going on to Tligan, 
But we missed that connection too as a result of 
motor trouble and generally slow progress, so I was 
forced to wait in Malabang, which is in almost solid 
Moro territory, until the next morning. I was able 
to locate the Filipino pastor of the local uccp church 
which had been founded by immigrants from the 
Cebu region. It was interesting to learn from him 
of the relationships between the “Christians” and 
the Moros, especially the lack of witness among the 
Moros and the difficulty of witnessing to them (as 
with Muslims the world around, I guess). I was 
also able to visit a big American-owned coconut and 
cassava plantation with the bookkeeper, who is a 
Protestant, and this was an interesting experience, 

Next morning I boarded a bus to Dansalan 
(“Marawi City”) which is the single large city en. 
route to Iligan, where transportation would be read. 
ily available to the coast. The bus was brand-new 
but somewhat smaller than usual, and the road was 
in poor condition since it was the rainy season, 9 
we had a lot of trouble getting through the deep 
mudholes of the mountainous road. All the men— 
the Moros and I—had to get out regularly to push 
the bus through the holes. But the trip was through 
beautiful country in good weather and I had a fas 
cinating time. 

The Moro people whom we passed were unique 
in dress and habit. In the towns were many men 
with the white headdress signifying that the wearer 
had been to Mecca. The men wear dark skirts over 
their trousers and Muslim-style caps, while the 
women wear similar brightly-colored skirts, bright 
silk blouses and turbans, and bright lipstick. But for 
all the people’s finery, they are very solemn and not 
at all approachable. I was deeply impressed by the 
fact that these people were virtually unreached by 
the gospel, as far as I could determine. 

The trip’s high point was when the uphill portion 
came to an end at a lovely lake in the mountains 
where we cleaned the accumulated mud off out 
shoes in the clear water. All in all, it was a trip to 
be remembered. When the bus finally reached Dar 
salan, I was able to get another bus right away 
Iligan, where I made connections with an overnighl 
boat to Cebu, arriving there early the next morning. 

It was about an hour’s ride on the bus from Cebu 
City up into the mountains to the camp where the 
IvcF conference was entering its last day. There! 
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met David Adeney, as well as Letitia Abakan, the 
lone woman IVCF staff member, and Em Pizana. 
The conference was very small because of postponed 
yacations in some of the colleges, but those who 
were there were challenged to enter into a deeper 
relationship with God and a bolder witness for Him. 
Some who were disappointed at the size of the con- 
ference were encouraged not to despise a numer- 
ically small work of the Lord. 

Everyone returned to Cebu City the next morn- 
ing, and I took the noon plane over to Negros, to 
open up Kawayan Campus. The plane usually passes 
near the camp, but this time it went around the 
other side of the mountain to avoid a storm, so I 
was deprived of my expected airview of the camp. 
But in Bacolod I was able to get on a lumber truck 
going in the direction of the camp, and by night- 
fall I was there. 

When I tried to get our camp truck out of its 
hibernation in the chapel, I found that the newly- 
charged battery I had brought from town was 
worthless. But one of the lumber trucks helped us 
get started and parked on top of the hill. On Mon- 
day morning the truck started on the last few avail- 
able feet of hillside and kept running during the 
rough journey to Bacolod where a good group of 
students from three cities, along with David, Letty 
and Em were waiting for me. The number was in- 
creased to 25 when students from Cebu who had 
not been able to attend the previous conference came 
over on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Trips over the eroded mud roads made slippery 
by the rains were exciting. On Tuesday, the river 
we have to ford was in flood. After waiting a couple 
of hours it seemed to be shallow enough, but the 
road had been eroded out so much that we stalled 
in a spot almost four feet deep. Providentially, a 
lumber truck was right there, and the driver pulled 
us on across and loaned us a gallon of oil so that 
we were able to drain and refill our flooded crank- 
case and continue on safely. 

On Wednesday I was bitten by a rabid dog when 
I came out of the post office and had to start a series 
of injections immediately. 

Meanwhile the conference was an exceedingly 
profitable one. The students were especially chal- 
lenged in connection with their daily quiet times 
and their campus witness. A couple of non-Chris- 
tian students who attended were also stirred, but 
didn’t come out clearly for the Lord at that time. 
I personally found David Adeney’s messages on 
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Peter and his Lord very helpful, as did the others. 

Because of the dog bite, David recommended that 
I return to Luzon where I could be under better 
medical supervision, instead of remaining to work 
at the camp as I had planned. So after closing up 
the camp, I rode out on the lumber truck again and 
took the late-afternoon plane on Sunday to Manila. 
The trip was highlighted by the strikingly beautiful 
sunset visible from the plane, a rich and worship- 
provoking experience. In Manila I met David Ad- 
eney at the Overseas Missionary Fellowship (ci) 
Home and accepted the invitation of the oMF people 
to visit their work in Mindoro and take advantage 
of Dr. A. J. Broomhall’s presence there to get my 
shots. So after seeing David off to Hong Kong, I 
went down through Batangas province by bus, and 
then over to Calapan, Oriental Mindoro, by boat. 
The omF headquarters there is on a small hill near 
the town, with a beautiful view out over the ocean 
through the palm trees surrounding the house. It 
was an ideal spot to rest, read, write, learn about 
the mission and get my shots. The fellowship with 
the Broomhalls, with five new recruits engaged in 
language study, and with tribal workers who make 
Calapan their base was rich indeed. 

On the week end I went with one of the mission- 
ary couples working with the Mangyan tribal people 
to a village where a church has been established and 
where they stay two weeks out of every six. Two 
of the language students also hiked up to the 2,000- 
plus-foot-high village with us, wading across swollen 
streams and feeding the bloodthirsty leeches. It was 
not a difficult trip by local standards, and the rigors 
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were completely forgotten as we settled into the mis- 
sionaries’ quarters and had the privilege of wor- 
shiping the next morning with brothers and sisters 
in Christ. Their houses and clothes are of the sim- 
plest sort, but their hearts and lives have been re- 
generated by the Holy Spirit of God. It was my real 
joy to join them in worship and to give them a sim- 
ple testimony and exhortation, by interpretation. 
An afternoon meeting was more instructional in 
nature, and the two language students gave their 
testimony at that time, speaking in the Philippines 
national language. 

We left the missionary couple Monday morning 
to return to Calapan, and were guided down the 
slippery trail by two of the church leaders. On the 
way we passed another mission station in a village 
composed of people from the same tribe but closer to 
civilization. There we met two other missionaries 
who visit there regularly to do medical and educa- 
tional work in addition to their main job of helping 
the infant church get on its feet. 

The next day I retraced my steps almost to 
Manila, to get a bus going over to Tagaytay, the 
cool resort area where another IvcF conference was 
being held. I had only the barest instructions, but 
after a good bit of inquiry and a night at the police 
station, I finally arrived early the next morning at 
the large conference house. The conference was for 
University of the Philippines students, so I joined 
the fifteen students and staff who were there. Many 
who attended were established Christians already, 
but they were confronted with the tremendous task 
of campus evangelism that God had given them. 

We broke camp the next morning and I left to 
travel around western Batangas province by bus. 
The trip proved most enjoyable as the people were 
very friendly, and the bus stopped in every little 
town to get the mail. This gave me opportunity to 
see various town plazas with their large Roman 
Catholic churches. I reached Bauan in the south 
shortly after noon of that day, and met the eight 
OMF missionaries who are engaged in language 
study and evangelistic work in that area. They were 
approaching their language study somewhat differ- 
ently from those in Calapan, and it was good to get 
their ideas on the subject. I enjoyed the fellowship 
with them also, and stayed overnight before coming 
back to college to get lined up for the new semester. 

I rejoice in what the Lord has shown me during 

‘this time and for what I believe He is going to con- 
tinue to teach me as I meditate on the many im- 


pressions gained during the month. The work |§ 
have seen being done by various missionaries anj 
mission groups has constituted a tremendous chal. 
lenge to seek actively to make known the message 
of new life in Jesus Christ here on this campus of 
2,000 students where God has placed me for this 
semester. 

And I have been compelled to consider the ser}. 
ous possibility of applying for full-time missionary 
work on a lifetime basis. I found that although 
superficially there seem to be many missionarie, 
laborers are still few in comparison to the harvey 
yet ungathered. 

I surely have no desire to return to the United 
States in face of such a challenge. END 


EDITORIAL 

(Continued from inside back cover) 
Climb” (by Anne Avis, page 1 of this issue) im 
pressed me with this fact. Miss Avis writes: 

“Out here in Nepal (where I’ve been for thre 
years), we are seeing God do marvelous things in 
answer to the prayers of many years. This litt 
Hindu kingdom has been open to missionaries for 
only five years, but already the first fruits of harvest 
are seen. 

“While I was in nurses’ training at Hahnemam 
Hospital, Philadelphia, I came to know Jesus Chris 
as my personal Savior. Nurses Christian Fellowship 
was a great spiritual help in those early days. How 
well I recall the wise counseling of Kay Schell and 
Jeanne Axelson. While in Philadelphia Bible Inst: 
tute later, I had the happy privilege of helping to 
organize and conduct Bible study groups at Hahne 
mann. It was then that the Lord laid the new)! 
opened land of Nepal upon my heart. I wrote to Los 
Thiessen, editor of Mandate, and she advised m 
about which boards had gained entrance to Nepal 
put me on the trail of literature, etc. After comple 
ing midwifery training, I left for the field unde 
Regions Beyond Missionary Union? 

Pray for us as we present the command of Jesis 
Christ to evangelize the world to students durin 
these influential years. Pray for Mr. Eric Fife, Mis 
sionary Secretary of IVCF-SFMF in Canada and th 
United States. 

Most of all, pray that we may do more than obtain 
missionary recruits: that our total influence upo 
students may be directed toward spiritual matutily, 
that they may serve God in their generation. EM 
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A MISSIONARY conference doesn’t make a missionary. 
All sorts of influences have usually been at work in 
a student before he responds to an invitation or signs 
a missionary purpose card. 

Missionaries are built over a period of time, often 
years, and the Student Foreign Missions Fellowship, 
Nurses Christian Fellowship and Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship have a strategic part in the building. 

Men and women who have been built up in Jesus 
Christ during student days, who have learned to trust 
God during the beginnings of witnessing in dormi- 
tory or nurses’ residence, who have grown in their 
knowledge of the Word of God: these are the mis- 
sionaries Inter-Varsity has sent out by the hundreds 
over the past fifteen years. 

If there is a manpower pool for missionaries in 
the United States and Canada, it is Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship. This is so regardless of the 
sending agency. 

A letter which accompanied the manuscript “The 
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Although not permitted to meet on the cam- 
pus, the Inter-Varsity chapter at the U. of California 
(Santa Barbara) has moved ahead, trusting God, 
and the students have seen the Lord work in various 
ways. 

Meeting off campus means providing transporta- 
tion and getting people back to campus on time, but 
attendance averages 25 to 30 at the two weekly 
meetings: Tuesday nights for prayer and Bible 
study, Thursday nights for presenting the gospel to 
non-Christians. 

An evangelistic week-end conference is planned 
for the spring semester. The chapter is seeking per- 
mission for an on-campus lecture. 

Two foreign missions programs have been held. 
More than 50 foreign students have been contacted. 

Two fellows have been going door to door in the 
residence halls to spread the gospel directly. 

Four students have trusted in Christ; others are 
close to receiving Him. Christians believe God has 
answered prayer in these conversions. About eight 
meet every day off campus before classes to pray. 

Social activities (used to present the gospel also) 
have included watermelon feeds, Christian caroling, 
a hobo party, a Hawaiian luau (see photo above), 
and a senior banquet. 
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U. OF ARIZONA: “We rejoice in the number 
of oriental students who came to our meeting . , , 
We are placing a subscription to His in the library 
of our Student Union.” 


WESTERN ILLINOIS U. (Macomb): ‘‘Our constitution 
is being considered by the university and this could mean 
recognition on campus ... average attendance has been 
35 to 40." 


WOMAN’S COLLEGE (U. of North Carolina); 


“Our very small group has tripled in size this year 
. . . Topics for our meetings have been: ‘Is Chri 
tianity Really the Answer?’, ‘Christianity in China’ 
and ‘The Difference Christ Makes in a Student's 
Life.’ ” 


EASTERN MICHIGAN U. (Ypsilanti): ‘‘The chapter 
held its first one-day retreat . . . Lives were challenged 
by practical messages. Average attendance this year has 
been 45 to 50; last year’s was in the 30’s. HIS is placed 
each month in each of the eight residence halls. There 
are five Bible studies in progress. We have two prayer 
meetings a day.” 


OREGON STATE: “The Lordship of Christ was 
chosen as our central theme for the winter term, 
so that the lives of Christians will be matured ... 
Bible studies are held in various living groups . ++ 
A few girls have picked up and read copies of H& 
on the table in the lounge of the house.” 


YALE U.: Sunday evening evangelistic services ate. 
held every other week. The graduate student group i 
meeting weekly. Professor John Mcintyre of the Physics 
Department is leading a new Bible study group for fresh 
men. tf 
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